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GRATEFULLY TO MY BROTHER 
Beedapudi Perraju 
UNDER WHOSE LOVING CARE 
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FOREWORD 


This is the first publication in the series in 
archaeological studies of the Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 
It is only with the help of archaeology that history 
can be correctly reconstructed, particularly in an 
ancient country like India whose history dates back 
to many thousand years. All its evidence of history 
lies buried under the earth today, for an archaeo¬ 
logist to uncover. 

It is a matter of gratification that the De¬ 
partment of Archaeology of this young University has 
within the short period of its existence collected, 
much evidence to establish the various sequences and 
complete a chain of history of this part of the land. 
‘‘Baroda Through The Ages ** supplies good material 
for further research, which is bound to help in the 
reconstruction of the history of the country as a 
whole. I take this opportunity to congratulate Dr. 
B. Subbarao and his colleagues for the good work 
they have done. 




Vice-Chancellor 




PREFACE 


The present city of Baroda developed out of a small nucleated village located on the 
left bank of the river Vishvamitri, with a few hamlets around it. But the modern city 
completely overlies the ancient settlements, making it difficult to carry out a large scale 
horizontal excavation, to throw light on its history. Hence, the following account of the 
history of Baroda is mainly based on a fairly large scale vertical excavation carried out in 
the winter of 1951-53. The archaeological data is correlated with the literary and epigraphic 
sources to give a continuous account of the origin and development of the city of Baroda. 

A little explanation is needed about the arrangement of the text. With the develop¬ 
ment of the technique of modern excavation, it becomes difficult for the general reader to 
follow the descriptions and the drawings. Hence an attempt has been made in part I to 
give incidentally, a general introduction to the aims and methods in modem archaeology, 
while dealing with the area, previous work and aims of the present work followed by a short 
summary of the results. The second part deals with the main excavation material and the 
connected appendices. The third part incorporates the archaeological and literary material, 
so that the person not interested in the technical details of the previous portion can get an 
idea of the history of Baroda from the earliest times. This scheme naturally involves certain 
repetitions, deliberately made, to enable the expert as well as the general reader to follow 
the account. Wherever we get some direct references to Baroda they have been given, but 
where it is not possible, the history of central Gujarat is given, so that the chain of political 
history is not broken. 

While the negotiations were going on with the Government of India for the excava¬ 
tion of the site, a unique hoard of Jain images was brought to light by the enterprise of Shri 
U. P. Shah and Vinayakarao Rahalkar, the owner of the site. The Government of Bombay 
have declared the hoard, a Treasure Trove and it is now stationed in the Baroda Museum 
and Picture Gallery. We are very much obliged to the Government of Bombay and their 
Director of Archives for the kind permission to publish a short note on the bronzes by the 
reputed Jain Scholar U. P. Shah, and to refer to them in the report. (No. i20-Baroda/i749 
of 1953, dated 21st May, 1953 ). 

The successful execution of this work is due to the cooperation and help of so many 
individuals, to whom I express my gratitude. The Vice-Chancellor from the beginning 
took a personal interest in our excavation and she actually inaugurated the excavation 
with her hands, for which I am greatly indebted to her. His Highness the Maharaja 
Fatehsinha Rao, Gaekwad of Baroda kindly permitted us to excavate in an area attached 
to the Lakshmi Vilas Palace Compound (Mound II). No words are adequate to express 


our obligation to Shri Parashuram Ganpule, the owner of the site, who suffered great 
inconvenience and loss due to our excavation in his quarry for brick earth. He not only 
voluntarily gave up the compensation due to him under the Ancient Indian Monuments 
Preservation Act out of love for learning, he also incurred loss due to the interruption of the 
work in the brick factory. I take this opportunity to thank Shri Vinayakrao Rahalkar, his 
representative, who gave us all the help needed at the site. As the construction of the 
Medical College was still going on, the area was in the hands of the P.W.D. To Honorable 
Dr. Jivaraj N. Mehta, the then Minister for Public Works in the Government of Bombay, 
and a member of the Syndicate of this University, I owe the permission to conduct the 
excavation in the Medical College area. I am very much grateful to him for this interest 
and help. In this connection, I am very much obliged to Shri A. G. Doshi, the Executive 
Engineer and Shri V. N. Parikh, the Deputy Engineer in charge of the Medical College 
Division for the great help. Finally I must express my great indebtedness to Shri Madho- 
swarup Vats, the then Director General of Archaeology in India, Shri A. Ghosh, the present 
Director General of Archaeology, Shri A. S. Gadre, the Director of Archaeology Baroda and 
Shri S. Ranganatha Rao, the Assistant to the Director of Archaeology for granting the 
license and subsequent help during the course of the excavations. 

In the actual excavation on the field, as well as in the preparation of the report. I 
must mention Shri R. N. Mehta, the Scholar in the Department, whose enthusiasm and 
sustained effort contributed a great deal for the success of the excavation. All the drawings 
in the field were done by Shri Vinoobhai Kirpashankar Vyas, the draftsman and Ramesh 
Jadhavlal Khatri, the additional draftsman, whose skill and efficiency was of great help. 
The actual supervision of the trenches and other work at the site was very conscientiously 
carried out by a band of young supervisors—Meghashyam Harischandra Desai, Manoharlal 
Keshavlal Shah, Satish Dalsukhram Pandya, Popatlal Shivlal Khatri, Ramanbhai Patel and 
Madhukar Walekar. 

In the preparation of the report, co-operation of our colleagues from the different Facul¬ 
ties was sought and I am very grateful to all of them for their ready help. Prof. C. S. Patel, 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, readily agreed to analyse the glazing material of the Islamic pottery. 
Prof. S. B. Junnarkar, the then Dean of the Faculty of Technology and Engineering readily 
agreed to lend his surveyor for the Preparation of the contour plan of Akota. I am very 
much obliged to Shri S. V. Deuskar, the Demonstrator in Surveying for agreeing to do this 
in addition to his strenuous duties in the Faculty. Dr. George, the Reader and Head of 
the Zoology Department of the Faculty of Science, in the midst of his multifarious duties, 
kindly identified the bones from the excavation and contributed a short appendix on their 
significance. Among the private individuals, I am very much indebted to Shri Umakant 
Premanand Shah for agreeing to give a short note on the significance of the bronzes. Besides, 


vm 


the credit for rescuing this site from oblivion belongs partly to him and he was constantly 
helping us with valuable suggestions. I must mention Shri N. G. K. Murty, the Super¬ 
intending Engineer for helping us by providing copies of the plan and section of the Akota 
area. As an entirely new type of coin was found in the excavation, the help and guidance 
of the great Indian Numismatist, Prof. A. S. Alteker of the Patna University and Dr. H. V. 
Trivedi, the Deputy Director of Archaeology, Madhya Bharat, was sought. I am very 
grateful to both of them on enlightening me and giving a very valuable note for publication 
in the report. Finally thanks are due to Dr. H. Goet?, the Director of the Museum and 
Picture Gallery, Baroda for permitting me to publish the photographs of the Bronze handle 
from Akota and to Dr. Motichandra, Director of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, Bombay, for lending the blocks for the Frontispiece and Plate XXI, published earlier in 
their Bulletin. Finally, I am very much obliged to my Gum, Dr. H. D. Sankalia for going 
through the manuscript and giving valuable suggestions. 

Before closing this foreword, I must express my gratitude to Shri G. B. Pandya, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Head of the Department of History for his constant en¬ 
couragement and help. 

Department of Archaeology, 

Faculty of Arts, B. Subbarao 

jyth June, 1953. 
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BARODA THROUGH THE AGES 


■ I 

Introduction : 

Archaeology is the handmaid of History. To understand this relationship, one 
should look into the development of Historiography. Since the turn of this century, the 
concept of history confined to the " princes and politics, the military and the mighty, ” has 
given rise to what has been called " Social ” or “ Cultural ” Historiography, which recognizes 
the importance of the masses or the common people, and every day happenings of life in the 
past. Archaeology is the science, which studies human culture through material equipment 
or remains. As Childe puts it, " it furnishes a record of human activity, provided always 
that actions have produced concrete results and have left recognizable material traces.... 
It has enlarged the spatial horizons of History.. .and extended History’s view in time back¬ 
ward a hundred fold." 

In its infancy. Archaeology developed out of an enlightened curiosity and a desire to 
vindicate tradition. Thus in the past, antiquities were piled in the museums devoid of 
historical character. As Shotwell says, “ the antiquarian preserves the fragments of the great 
machinery of events, but the historian sets it to work again, however faintly, the sound of 
its motion comes to him across distant centuries.” The modern archaeologist combines both 
the functions in him and is no langer a curio hunter. He is not merely satisfied with the 
object itself, but he wants it in its full context, its exact findspot, its relation to other objects 
found with it in the same deposit, and the relation of that deposit to others. Thus like the 
historian, he endeavours to achieve " a conceptual integration of individual facts in terms of 
specified time aud space. ” 

It is in the attainment of this objective, that archaeology has stolen a march over 
classical historiography, by its alliance with, and under the influence of Natural and Physical 
sciences. Due to the impact of these sciences, it has gradually developed into a discipline 
of its own. Dr. Wheeler beautifully sums up the position. " In reconstructing the reactions 
of man to circumstance and experience, we have first to set the stage, to reconstitute the 
physical environment of his thoughts and deeds. The plan of his environment is the province 
of geography ; the cross section of his environment is the province of geology. The changing 
climate which apportions his working year and may involve vast movements of population 
make climatology an essential study. The plants which obstruct or aid his progress, feed or 
warm him, bring botany largely into the picture. The baffling but crucial problem of human 
‘ races, ’ and of the sequence of faunas which have in varying degree conditioned human 
economy, introduce biology into our day’s work. And now chemistry and pJtysics have 
become our hand maids and will have an increasing role in certain of our studies. A forroid- 
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able gathering of natural science has rallied round the science of man; and without it 
today, the science has no meaning. ”» 

In India, archaeology in the modern sense, began with the enlightened interest, which 
the soldiers and administrators under the British rule, took in the ancient monuments of the 
country. In 1862, Sir Alexander Cunningham was appointed as the Director of Archaeology 
“ to make an accurate description of such remains as most deserve notice, with the history 
of them so far as it is traceable, and a record of the traditions that are retainted regarding 
them. ® It was primarily to this objective that the .pioneer efforts of the Government 
of India’s Department were directed. As a result of this great enterprise, some of the great¬ 
est monuments—Buddhist, Jain, Hindu and Muslim—have been discovered, described and 
preserved to us. 

Gujarat too had received some attention. Thanks to the labours of Burgess, Cousens 
and D. R. Bhandarkar, almost all the Medieval monuments of Gujarat and Kathiawad have 
been described in great detail in ponderous tomes. A fine evaluation of these various monu¬ 
ments, based on a systematic study and classification, was made by Dr, Sankalia. * 

The attention to the Prehistory of Gujarat was drawn by that great pioneer of Indian 
Prehistoric studies, Robert Bruce Foote in the 90’s of the last century, during the course 
of his geological survey of Baroda State. Dr. Sankalia followed in the footsteps of Foote 
during the last decade. 

Except the last stated effort, no systematic exploration of ancient sites was under¬ 
taken in Gujarat. Even the valuable notes about the ancient mounds left by Burgess and 
others were never used. The sites of ancient Amreli in Kathiawad and Kamrej on the Tapi 
and Anhilwad Patan were excavated by the Department of Archaeology of the former Baroda 
State. 

Hence, the great desideratum is a systematic study of the archaeology of Gujarat, bas¬ 
ed on an intensive exploration of the area, followed by excavations at a few selected sites. 
This would give us not only a sequence of events in the Cultural History of Gujarat, but 
would also enable us to correlate Gujarat with the rest of the Indian Sub-continent. 

The Department of Archaeology of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, has 
been engaged for the last two years in a systematic survey of the archaeology of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad. A beginning has been made by exploring some selected sites in Kathiawad 
and Gujarat. These have resulted in the discovery of more than thirty sites yielding a dis¬ 
tinctive pottery with a foreign technique and belonging to the first two or three centuries 

‘ R. E. M. Wheeler : '• Archaological Planning for India." Ancient India. No. 2, p. 127. 
July 1946. New Delhi. 

■* N. P. Chakravarty: "Archeology in India," p. 2 Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 1950. 

^ H. D. Sankalia: " Archeology of Gujarat," Bombay. 1941. 
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of the Christian era. This, as will be explained further, would be a valuable datum for 
dating the finds from an excavation. ( Fig. 24). 

The excavation in the Baroda area, which is being presented in the following pages, 
is in an attempt in that direction. It has been carried out, as will be explained further, 
with the twin object of reconstructing the history of the Baroda city and to get at the 
ceramic sequence to enable us to explore new sites with the help of pottery. 

There are a few lacunae here and there. One of the important reasons is the extent 
of the old site and the disproportionately small area that has been excavated. In these 
excavated areas we might have missed some facts, very relevant to the history of Baroda. 
Secondly, this is the first major excavation conducted by the writer and there may be errors 
of omission and commission, for which he takes the full responsibility. 

Baroda Area—Topography 

Baroda City (Lat. 22°-i7'-59" N Long. 73“-i5'-8" E ) is situated in the coastal band 
of the alluvium formed by the detrital deposits of all the rivers, which drain the plain of 
Gujarat, Malwa and Southern Rajaputana. It is at this latitude that the coastal plain is 
widest forming an “ alluvial bay ” constituted by the basins of the rivers Orsang, Unch and 
Reran, all of which ultimately join the Narbada near Karnali. 

Baroda is the focus of the southern part of the coastal plain drained by the rivers 
Narbada and Dhadhar. The city, situated on the bank of the river Vishvamitri, " was orig¬ 
inally chosen as a fortified point on a raised portion commanding the surrounding low land 
regions. It is the “ nodal centre, ” on account of its location along the main highways 
linking Gujarat with the Deccan, Malwa, Central India and Rajaputana. 

The city lies on either bank of the river Vishvamitri, which rises on the western slopes 
Pavagadh Hill, and joins the river Dhadhar after a very serpentine course at Pingalwada, 
about 15 miles south west of Baroda. About three and a half miles upstream from Baroda, 
this river is joined by a stream called Surya or Surva. These rivers have cut deeply incised 
valleys into the soft alluvium, through which they flow. On account of the narrowness of 
the beds, with large catchment areas upstream in the hills, they constitute a grave menace 
during the monsoons, when within a short period of three months there is a rainfall of 
25 to 35 inches per year. It will be explained a little further hOw the Vishvamitri had been 
unkind to the inhabitants on its bank in the Baroda area from very early times. ® 

Physiographically, Baroda marks more or less the southern limit of the semi-arid flat 
" loessic ” region, relieved by low lying wind-borne dunes which occur in large groups either 

* C. D. Deshpande : " W.esiern India — A Regional Geography, ” p. 200. Dharwar. 1948. 

* The damming up of the river Surya, a tributary of Vishvamitri to form the Ajva reservoir and 

the letting of overflow water into the river has increased the incidence of floods in recent year. 
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along the bank of the rivers or in isolated groups surrounding natural ponds. This topo¬ 
graphy was formed according to Dr. Zeuner® during the Pleistocene, when Gujarat passed 
through what may be called a series of changes in climate, fluctuating between a wet forest 
and a dry arid types. Some time in the mid-Pleistocene, the climate began to change towards 
ait arid type when the rivers began to aggrade their beds. This long dry phase was inter¬ 
rupted by a wet phase when vegetation spread over the country. The arid tendency was 
renewed with great vigour and the present topography of north and central Gujarat was formed 
during that period and the large number of dunes described above were blown about the 
country. ' 

It was noticed by Dr. Zeuner, that the Mahi Valley in Central Gujarat showed less 
wind activity than the north. There was another recession towards a Wet climate, when the 
Microlithic man, described else where in the report, settled on these low eminences formed 
by the dunes, where there was water to feed himself and his game. 

The southern limit of what is popularly called the “ Gorat " or sandy and loamy soils, 
may be drawn along the river Dhadhar upto its junction with the river Vishvamitri. Then 
it takes a curve to follow the river Vishvamitri. ’’ The soils to the south of this area are 
popularly called “ Besar ■' or mixed soils of Gorat and " Kali ” or black cotton. The Baroda 
City is more or less situated on a Sandy or loamy soil. The first settlement at Baroda 
started on one of these low wind-borne dunes which can still be seen on the eastern bank of 
the river Vishvamitri, beginning from Kamanath Mahadeo and running beyond Karelibag. 
Some of these have been disturbed for cultivation and habitation, and can be seen near 
Bhimnath Mahadeo temple. A study of the contours of Baroda will be very instructive for 
reconstructing the old topography of Baroda, ® Evidence is now available to show how the 


* F. E. Zeuner : " Stone Agsand Pleistocene Chronology in Gujarat.” Poona. 1950. 

7 F. A. H. Elliot: " Bombay Gazetteer. ” Vol. VIT, p. 12. 1883. 

® As the city is full of buildings and roads, where proper gradients are provided in elevated areas, 
it is very difficult to get an idea of the old contours. But as a sample, a traverse or a cross 
section across the city from east to west is attempted here with the help of heights above the 
sea level marked on an old map of Baroda. 




Approximate Distance 

Height above 


Locality. 

from the previous 

mean the sea 



spot in feet. 

level. 

(I) 

Railway Station. 

• • 

104.74 

(2) 

Baroda College (Central Hall plinth) 

1200 

115.20 

( 3 ) 

Sayajirao Equastrian stature. 

700 

III. 17 

( 4 ) 

Narmadesvar Mahadeo (Kirti Mandir) 
beyond the bridge. 

600 

HO.99 

( 5 ) 

Medical College gate (Road side) 

1500 

111.61 

(6) 

Kothi* 

1500 

132.86 





PKEVIOUS WORK 


earliest human settlement in Baroda was established on one of the pre-existing dunes in the 
Akota area. 

When man canae there, he settled on the top of one of the dunes. His tools were 
found in the soft sandy-loam. When the township developed, there was habitation both on 
the top as well as on the slopes of the mound. The thickness of the overlying deposits above 
the natural soil was more or less the same on the top and the slope, (though there was a 
distinct difference in levels of about 9 feet), indicating the old shape of the mound. 

Gelleynson de Jongli noticed in 1625 that ** the town of Brodera (Baroda) is an 
inland town, situated on a sandy plain and having only a small river... ^ Even Mandelslo, 

writing in 1638, described Baroda as being situated in a large sandy plain. 

Previous Work; 

About the year 1880, a copper plate grant was found by one Veniram, while digging 
the foundations of his house in modern Salatwada of Baroda. This grant, to which 
reference would be made later, was issued by the Rashtrakuta King Karkasuvarnavarsha to 
a Brahmin of Ahkottaka in 813 A.D. It was first edited by Prinsep^^ and later by Fleet. 
This grant defined the boundaries of ancient Vadapadraka, located to the east of the more 
important Ankottaka, the chief town. Fleet identified the modern village of Akota in the 
suburbs of Baroda with the ancient town. 

James Burgess, in his Revised List of Antiquarian Remains of the Bombay Presidency 
mentioned Juni Kothi or old fort, that is the present Kothi and Police Headquarters area : 


( 7 ) 

No. I School on the Raopura Road 

1500 

117.68 

(8) 

Clock tower. 

600 

116.61 

( 9 ) 

Mody Khana. 0 pp. Jubilee Public park. 

800 

114-93 

(lo) 

Lehri Pura gate. 

1600 

II 7-34 

(«) 

Mandvi Clock tower. 

140Q 

123.72 

(12) 

Pani Gate from Mandvi, 

1400 

120.02 

(13) 

Champaner gate from Mandvi. 

1400 

116.33 

(14) 

Gendi gate from Mandvi. 1400 

It is interesting to note that this traverse gives three pi^ominent mounds. 

115.12 

viz. (1) Baroda 


College area, (2) Kothi and Medical College and (3) Baroda Fort. It is noteworthy that all 
mounds have given Early Historic or Medieval antiquities as already stated. 

^ J. Ph. Vogel. A Hollander s Description of Baroda about 162$/* Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Department of Baroda State, 1936-37. Pp. 41-46. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII. 

James Prinsep: ** Akota grant of Karkasuvarnavarsha,” Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Vol, VH. p. 292. 

Fleet. Akota grant of Karkasuvarnavarsha* ” Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 156. 1883. 
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the Juni Kothi or old fort, probably the oldest building in the city. In digging the 
foundations for a new office, some gold and silver coins were found, probably the Gadhia 
Paisa, current in the 8th to the loth centuries; but no satisfactory account of them has been 
published. ” In the year 1878, coins of Western Kshatrapas were recovered from the 
foundation trenches of the Central Jail and the Baroda College area.^* 

Till 1947, no serious p.ttempt was made to inquire into the antiquity of Baroda, but 
for the publication of a few inscriptions and notices of sculptures which would be dealt with 
later. An attempt was made in 1948 by Dr. H. Goetz and Messers U.P. Shah, M, D. Desai 
and R. N. Mehta, when in the course of digging the foundation trenches of the Medical 
College building, the Nurses' quarters and extensions to the hospital, a few sculptures and 
glazed pottery were recovered. Some of the sections of the pits dug by the P. W. D. were 
examined and a small pit was sunk to a depth of six feet in one of the deeper foundation 
trenches. A small pit was also dug in the Central Jail compound outside the main building. 
These excavations, inspite of their limited nature, have yielded a provisional sequence and 
valuable data for further scientific work in the area. A large number of sculptures dating 
from the 8th to the 13th centuries were recovered with potsherds and coins: (a Gadhia, a 
coin of Firoz Shah Tughlaq and one of Muhammed Beghra) 

In 1949, M. D. Desai, discovered a Roman Bronze handle with the figure of Eros^^ 
and some pieces of Red Polished ware of a foreign origin in the course of the quarrying 
operations of the neighbouring brick factory. At the same time, he also noticed brick 
structures which were probably of the same date as the former finds. The site was 
further examined by Dr. H. D. Sankalia who recognised the pottery as foreign in origin. 
The site was examined by the writer in the summer of 1950 and it was decided to conduct a 
large scale excavation at Akota. 

Last year, a potter's pick accidentally struck a huge hoard of Jain bronzes, which 
were buried in a hurry, probably, at the beginning of the Muslim Period. This discovery 
was brought to light by the enterprise of U, P. Shah, who, with the help of the owner's 
representative Vinayakrao Rakalkar, recovered the whole hoard from the potter who disposed 

James Burgess. ** Revised List of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. Vol. VII, 
p. 225. 

A. S. Gadre. ** Important coins from Baroda State. Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India. Vol. I, p. 20. 

R. N. Mehta. ** Some Archceological remains in Baroda. " Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and 
Picture Gallery. VI, p. 13. i 949 - 

** Some Glimpses into Muslim Material Culture in Gujarat Archceological finds at Baroda 
Islamic Culture. 1951. 

M. D. Desai. “ Some Roman Antiquities from Baroda. " Bulletin of the Baroda Museum^ 
VoLVIL 1951. 
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of a part of This treasure^ probably one of the most important discoveries in Western 
India, throws a new light on the art of metal sculpture of the region. Besides, the reference 
to the Jain monasteries at Akota leaves us in no doubt about the identification of Ankottaka 
with modern Akota, a small hamlet in the suburbs of Baroda. 

A pioneer attempt was made by the Jain scholar. Pandit Lalchand Gandhi^®, who 
published all the literary references to Baroda. It is very exhaustive as far as the Jain 
literature is concerned. The inscription of the Maratha period, on the Man^vi building in 
the heart of the citadel of Baroda, was published by A. S. Gadre ^® and the one on the 
Navalakhi Vav or step well in the Lakshmivilas Palace compound belonging to the 14th 
century was published by Messers Yazdani and Gyani. 

The earliest monument of the Muslim period, the mosque at Manjalpur built by 
Muzaffar Shah (1392-1410 A. D.) was described by Dr. H. Goetz. The Mausoleum con¬ 
taining the grave of Qutb-ud-din, the Governor of Akbar was noticed by Dr. Hirananda 
Sastry. 

Some of the important sculptures found in different areas of Baroda have been jointly 
described by Messers U. P. Shah and R. N. Mehta. Dr. Goetz had attempted to recon¬ 
struct the picture of pre-Muslim Baroda with the various finds. Finally came the discovery 
by Ravindra G. Pandya, who discovered three Ilahi coins of Akbar issued from Ahmedabad 
mint. This gave us more or less the lower limit of the occupation at the Medical College area. 

Aims and Objects of the Present Excavation: 

We have described the various finds from different parts of Baroda. Then what is 
their inter-relation and their place in the general history of Baroda ? To connect these loose 

Now the whole hoard has been acquired by the Government as a Treasure Trove. It is a pity 
that there is some doubt about the exact find spot of these bronzes, though it is quite clear 
that they come from the same area. But one of the spots shows evidence of a pit sealed with 
a brick platform consisting of one layer of bricks. 

1® A few papers have been published recently by Mr. U. P. Shah about some of these bronzes: 

(I) A Unique image of Jivantaswamy. Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. I, No. i, 1951. 

{ 2 ) A female ChowTie-Bearer from Ankottaka and the school of ancient west.* *' Bulletin 

of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, Vol. I, No. i. 

(3) ** Age of differentiation of Svetambara and Digambara images and few early bronzes 

from Akota near Baroda." Ibid, 

1® L. B. Gandhi. **Vadodrana Itihasana Ullekho** (Gujarati). SUV AS —Published in 13 
instalments from Samvat 1994 A^vin to 1996 Magh. 

2® A. S. Gadre. ** Some Important Inscriptions in Baroda State, " Baroda. 

*1 G. Yazdani and R. G* Gyani. Select Muslim Inscriptions from Baroda State, Baroda. 1944. 
Pp. 4 6. 

H. Goetz. ** Musalnian samaya pahelanu Vadodra, " Sharada. 

Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department of Baroda State. 1934-1935. P. 13 

** U. P. Shah and R. N. Mehta. A Few Early Sculptures from Gujarat.** Oriental Institute 
Journal. Vol. I, No. 2. 1931. 
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threads, we must know the sequence of events and assign the various objects to their proper 
places. In scientific archaeology, there are two methods of excavation. In the vertical 
excavation, the main object of the excavator is to get a sequence of cultures super¬ 
imposed on each other in their proper order. This type of work, enables us to get a con¬ 
tinuous account of its history and would supplement our knowledge of an area from other 
sources. But it does not give us sufficient information about any phase, specially in a site 
like Baroda which extends over four square miles. The second type is the horizontal excava¬ 
tion, which involves more extensive work, as it would involve much digging in a larger area 
with a view to throw light on any or all the particular phases. 

Unfortunately for Baroda, the present town rests right on the ancient ruins and so it 
is not possible to conduct a large scale horizontal excavation. More than this, is the limita¬ 
tion of finance and personnel. So taking advantage of the open nature of the Akota site and 
the finding of definite earlier material, a vertical excavation was decided upon in the area 
popularly known as the Dhan Tekri between the railway line and the river Vishvaroitri. 

The Medical College area, which forms part of the larger Kothi mound, seems to be 
the site of ancient Vadapadraka. The whole area was being built over, leaving a small space 
in the centre reserved for a park. Permission was sought from the P. VV. D. to dig a trench 
to get a vertical sequence and to correlate the finds from Akota with those of Vadap>adraka, 
with the ultimate object of getting a continuous history of Baroda from the earliest times. 
This would enable us to pigeon hole the previous finds to their proper places. 

After knowing sufficiently about Baroda, the next question, which arises naturally, is 
the place of Baroda in the Cultural History of Gujarat and the rest of India. For establishing 
these links, we must look for definite identifiable relics, which will help us to correlate. The 
pottery, found at ancient sites, is a very useful instrument in the hands of an archaeologist. 
We have been engaged for the last two years on a systematic archaeological survey of Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawad. The chief desideratum for such a survey is a thorough knowledge of 
the various types of pottery, which, on account of its fragility, irreparability when broken and 
its cheapness, is the largest single kind of antiquity, which confronts an archaeologist, when 
he goes to an old site. The importance of pottery, which has been described as “ an alphabet 
of archeological chronology ” is very well explained by Myers. “ It provides therefore ex¬ 
ceptionally copious materials, and as every fragment is an original work of art, the evidence 
of pottery justifies broader and surer generalizations than almost any other human document; 
every potsherd in any waste heap brings the response of somebody's hand and brain to some¬ 
body’s need, at the same time, individual, communal, industrial and aesthetic.The 

utter uselessness of pottery, once broken, except as extemporized scrapers, or as builder’s 
ballast to level a new floor, is the main cause of its archaeological value; for, where broken, 
pottery is cast out of a settlement, there it is allowed to lie and accumulate layer over layer, 
later over earlier, so that sequence dating derived from such a rublish heap is as secure as 
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the sequence of the fossil in the sedimentary rocks, and of the highest value as evidence for 
the changes of style, that is to say, of the notions, industrial and esthetic, of successive 
generations of makers and breakers of pottery. As breakage and replacement are constant, 
clay almost ubiquitous, and pot-transport risky, the pottery series in any settlement is 
exceptionally continuous and coherent; the smallest changes are recorded infallibly, directly 
and immediately and every other object cast upon the same waste heap is conserved auto¬ 
matically in stratified order, and can be dated by potsherds around it, between older ones 
below, and the later ones above.” 

The long quotation of Myers on the importance and utility of ceramic studies, is not 
Out of place in this country, where it is only in recent years (thanks to Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler) 
we are making a steady progress or rather a good beginning in our studies of Indian pottery. 
In this respect, Gujarat is a complete blank in our knowledge and it would be a red letter 
day in the archaeological studies of Gujarat, when it will be possible to have a complete 
corpus of pottery of the different periods in the history of Gujarat. This would enable us 
to extend our explorations to new areas and visit to an old site made interesting and lively 
with the knowledge of the antiquity of the site with the help of its pottery strewn around. 
Hence the second object of our excavation may be stated to be the establishment of a 
ceramic sequence. 

Such was the writer's experience, when he first went to Akota in the suburbs of 
Baroda in the company of Shri U. P. Shah in the summer of 1950. When the pottery that 
was collected by Messers Shah and Desai was examined, it was found that it contained a 
typical finely polished neck of a jar in red ware. This, we already knew, occurred at a 
number of sites in the Deccan and could be dated to the first two centuries of the Christian 
Era. Here was a chance to know the pottery of Early Historic Gujarat. 

Besides, when we dig, the deposits which would yield this pottery can be assigned to 
the Early Historic period and it would be a datum for building up the ceramic sequence. 

It was with these twin objects of reconstructing the history of Baroda and build¬ 
ing up the ceramic sequence of Gujarat, large scale vertical excavations were carried out 
at Dhan Tekri and the Medical College area on either bank of the river Vishvamitri. 

A Short Summary of the Results: ^ 

Before we take up the main account of the excavation, a brief summary of the results 
may be given. These excavations have thrown fresh light on the history of the city of 
Baroda from at least 1000 B.C. The evidence from the excavation has been interpreted with 
other data. 

The earliest human settlement in Baroda started on the right bank of the river 
** L. Myers: " Cambridge Ancient Hisiory." Vol. I, Ch. II. pp. 70-71. 
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Vishvamitri on a group dunes resting on the alluvium of the river. These people were still 
in the stone age making their tools with fine grained stones like agate, chert etc. With their 
very small tools, called Microliths, supplemented probably by wooden implements they were 
living on hunting and fishing. They did not know pottery nor agriculture nor there was 
any definite evidence of domestication of animals. On the whole, from their material cul¬ 
ture and physical environment, they seem to belong to the same culture as those people, 
whose implements were found in the valleys of Sabarmati and Mahi. Their antiquity cannot 
be definitely stated in the present state of our knowledge; But, there is no doubt, that it is 
one of the earliest of similar cultures found elsewhere in India. From our recent experience 
at Maheshwar on the Narbada, this culture could not be later than looo B.C. They may be 
very early but the available evidence does not warrant any speculation, in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Some time later, the settlements seem to have been flooded and in one of our trenches 
a clean silt separated the debris of the prehistoric and the early historic people who came 
later. About the beginning of the Christian era or little early, a small township developeed 
at the same spot on the right bank of the river. We do not know its name at that time, 
but about the 8th century A.D., it was known as Ankottaka ( represented by modern Akota.) 
This small township, probably on account of its location on the old highway between Gujarat 
and Malwa developed into a commercial centre. The people lived in well built houses made 
of baked bricks. They were also familiar with the fine polished pottery imported from Rome 
or successfully imitated in India and Roman bronze vessels. Two beautiful clay seals of 
Graeco Roman style with prancing horses and a star were found in the excavation. A high 
degree of public life is attested by the existence of a huge brick structure—probably a meet¬ 
ing place. Being on the highway to Deccan they witnessed the changing fortunes of their 
masters or rulers—the Kshatrapas and the Andhras. Goutamiputra Satakarni the Andhra 
ruler (120 A.D.) annexed a part of the Kshatrapa kingdom and humiliated the then ruler and 
signalised his victory by restriking the coins of Nahapana. Rudradaman, the Kshatrapa 
ruler (150 A.D.) recovered the Empire as attested by his Girnar Inscription. Two early 
Kshatrapa coins were discovered in the excavation. 

The city of Anko^taka flourished peacefully during the rule of the Guptas and Vala- 
bhis, though it was subjected to periodical, heavy floods. Finally, when their renovated 
public hall was submerged, the people abandoned the area and moved away from the river. 
The habitation in the present kothi area (nucleus of ancient Vadapadraka) started appro¬ 
ximately about 600 A.D. coinciding with the shifting of the habitation from the banks of the 
river. 

During the Rashtrakuta period, from beginning of the 8th century, Ankottaka was 
the headquarters of an administrative division, “ Ankottaka-84 ” with Vadapadraka as its 
suburban hamlet, located to the east of it. The Rashtrakutas were great patrons of Jainism 
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and Ankottaka became a great centre of Svetambara Jainism with temples etc. A group of 
images from these Jain temples have been discovered from a hurriedly improvised pit dug in 
a great emergency. During this period, there is no trace of any houses and regular habita¬ 
tion on our mounds on the left bank of the river Vishvarhitri. But there seems to have been 
some temple or some other religious structure. 

After the Rashtrakutas, the Western Chalukyas ruled for a very short time and Barpda 
passed into the hands of the Solankis of Anhilwada Patan. During this period, Ankotfaka 
as well as Vadapadraka were flourishing as we learn from our excavation. In the Medical 
College, we have definite evidence of the old Vadpadraka. Already during this period, the 
Islamic glazed ware was being used here in Baroda, confirming the contact of Gujarat with 
the Muslims in the Early Medieval Period. One of the most interesting evidence of Muslim 
contact, was the use of transparent glass bangles of different varieties. The Jain temples con* 
tinued to flourish on the banks of the river Vishvamitri in ancient Akota. One of the images 
of Jinatrayi found at Akota is dated loo6 V. S. (949-50 A.D.). 

In 1297, Baroda was subjected to the invasion of Alp Khan who annexd Gujarat. The 
sordid story of destruction and terror is very well corroborated by evidence from the excava¬ 
tion. The Jain community hurriedly buried all their precious images collected in over four 
centuries to prevent them from falling into Muslim hands. The other structures at Akota 
were also destroyed and their debris scattered. In the Medical College area, similar destruc¬ 
tion of Hindu temples is vouched by the occurrence of a group of nearly forty seven sculp* 
tures in a dump pit.* After this destruction, Akota never recovered and seems to have been 
abandoned. Because, no evidence of Muslim habitation was found there. 

But Vadapadraka (Medical College area) continued to flourish. Though it was a dis¬ 
trict headquarters during the aegis of the Sultans of Delhi (1297-1403 A.D.) and the Sultans 
of Gujarat (1403-1573 A.D.), there was not much perceptible difference in the material life of 
the people as revealed by the excavated finds. Brick and rubble structures of the period of 
Ahmedshah and Mohumud Beghara were unearthed and these buildings could be dated with 
the help of the coins of the above Sultans. These buildings were abandoned. From the 
excavation, it could be very definitely stated that the heart of the Medical College area was 
not inhabited for some time, till it was reinhabited during the Maratha period. Coins of 
Khanderao Gaekwad were found in association with entirely new types of pottery different 
from those current in the Muslim Period. This abandonment of ancient Vadapadraka at the 
end of the 15th century coinciding with the construction of the modern citadel of Baroda is 
very well corroborated by literary sources, discussed elsewhere. 

* A very fine confirmation of this story of destruction, based on the evidence of these 
sculptures, is provided by the discovery of a plinth of a temple built out of red sandstone (same 
as those of the sculptures) at a distance of about 300 feet from our trench in the Medical College 
area. 
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EXCAVATIONS 1951 - 1952 . 

The excavation has been conducted, as already stated in two areas of the Baroda 
city. The first is the area popularly known as Dhan Tekri, between the left bank of the river 
Vishvamitri and the railway line. It is bounded in the north by the nala that comes from 
the Jagdish mills to the Lakshmi Vilas Palace Compound, The modern village of Akota is 
to the west of these mounds and actually, the village itself rests on an ancient mound. The 
second area is the Medical College. 

In the following pages, the results of the diggings in both the areas will be integrated 
and the finds will be described together, though the location will be indicated. This would 
enable the reader to get a fuller idea of the finds.. 

The excavation is mainly vertical in character. But at Akota, as the western face 
and the outer corner of a building have been exposed by human and natural agencies on the 
eroded face of the mound, the whole building has been unearthed. Otherwise, in all, three 
large trenches have been dug in two localities, which were about four furlongs apart. 

Chronology: 

A correlation of the two areas of Baroda city, which have been investigated in the 
current excavation has given a culture sequence beginning from the prehistoric to the 19th 
century A.D. For the sake of convenience, the whole of this span of time of more than 3,000 
years has been divided into six periods based on the accumulated evidence of pottery, coins 
etc. Before we try to date the periods stated above, let us see the main criteria for the 
dates arrived at. There are four categories of dateable evidence. The first is the “ Red 
Polished Ware ” which can be dated independently to the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. The second is the Islamic glazed ware the introduction of which can be dated to the 
eleventh century. The third is the very persistent pottery decorated with black lines and bands 
on a painted white background on red slipped ware, which hereafter may be called the 
" Medieval Painted Ware. ” The evidence from these three types of pottery is confirmed 
by the occurrence of coins from different periods. Finally, the literary evidence has been 
used to clarify or define certain periods arrived at archaeologically. Now we discuss the 
periods separately with the evidence from all the trenches. 

Period I. ( Prehistoric-Akota). 

The starting point for the chronology at Akota is the Kshatrapa period, when Baroda 
area formed a part of the Empire of Nahapana and Rudradaman. The finding of a number 
of coins.in the excavations as well as outside testify to this fact. Hence Period I can be 
taken as the one preceding the Kshatrapas. This period can hence be called Prehistoric, 
though its antiquity cannot be exactly determined. The character and age of these micro- 
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BARODA THROUGH THE AGES 

liths of Period I of Baroda is one of the most difficult problems in Indian archaeology. 
Similar Industries have been found in North and Central Gujarat in isolation without any 
superimposed or underlying cultural debris. 

Period II. (Akota ). 

This period can very definitely be dated from the evidence of pottery and coins. While 
the Kshatrapa coins speak for themselves, the most important evidence is furnished by the 
Red Polished Ware the age and distribution of which will be described in greater detail in a 
later chapter. On the strength of the excavations carried out at several Satavahana sites 
like Nasik, Bahai, Kolhapur. Kondapur and Chandravalli, this pottery can be dated to the 
first three centuries of the Christian Era. This pottery occurs at the Satavahana levels in 
Deccan (ist and 2nd centuries), Kshatrapa at Amreli (2nd century) and Kushan in the 
north, all of the same period. The structures exposed at Akota in Trenches I, II and III 
have been ascribed to the 3rd and 4th centuries on account of the fact that these are cut 
into the layers yielding this red polished ware. As we have definite evidence of Gupta and 
Valabhi coins from the site, the gap in the habitation of Akota Mounds I and II following 
the great flood may be put to the end of the 6th century A. D. 

Period III. ( Medical College Area). 

During the two preceding periods, our evidence is solely confined to Akota on the 
west bank of Vishvamitri. Curiously coinciding with the abandonment of the flood threatened 
area on the Vishvamitri banks, we have the beginning of the habitation in the Medical 
College area. Hence the limit of 600 A. D. fixed at Akota has been taken as a starting point 
in this area. The lower limit of this period can be fixed on the basis of the three Gadhia 
coins found in the excavations at the Medical College. These coins are the degraded forms 
of the Indo-Sassanian coinage and contain the bust of the king on one side with the fire altar 
on the other. The stages in the deterioration of the kings bust to an ass's head, from which 
this coin derives its name can be roughly studied. Two of the three coins can be ascribed to 
about 1000 A. D. No Islamic glazed ware, the appearance of which in India can be placed 
to the iith century, was found in these layers of Period III. Hence the absence of this ware 
and the evidence of coins would enable us to fix the duration of this period from 7th to 
the loth century. The Medieval Painted Pottery begins just from the earliest levels of 
this period, without the association of the Islamic glazed ware. 

Period IV. (Akota and Medical College Area ). 

During the next period, we get a definite link between Akota and Baroda and for the 
first time we can see the extent of the Baroda city in the Late Medieval Period. Chronolog¬ 
ically, the best recorded event in the archaeological data is the evidence of destruction, 
confirmed by the pottery and coins. In a huge dumping pit in the Medical College area 
were found more than twenty sculptures in relief from some temple that can be stylistically 
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ascribed to the late 12th or early 13th century. Another remarkable evidence in the same 
area is a huge pit about 15 feet deep cut into the layers from 10 to zi. The pit had yielded 
large number of roofing tiles, brick bats, stones etc. At Akota, the most convincing evidence 
is provided by the nature and the mode of the occurrence of the hoard of Jain bronzes. A 
group of bronzes dating from 6th to the nth century coming from a Jain monastery at 
Anko^taka (to which fortunately we have literary references ) were buried in an improvised 
pit in the abandoned area of the town and sealed by a neatly arranged brick platform. The 
next important evidence is provided by the evidence of brick robbing at Akota, and finding 
in the debris, of sculptures, stucco decorationsi painted terracotta figures and glazed pottery. 
In one of the spoil pits was found a Gadhia in a very degraded form pointing to the late 
13th or early 14th century. 

As for the Islamic glazed ware, its import and local imitation could have taken place 
after the establishment of Muslim settlements in India. From the accounts of the early 
Arab travellers (referred to elsewhere) there were Muslim settlements in Gujarat and 
Western India in the loth century. We have the definite evidence of Alberuni in the iith 
century about the import of pottery including the Celadon ware from Western Asia. Hence 
it will not be improper to date the beginning of this pottery to the ilth century. The 
two limits of this Period are the nth century marking the appearance of glazed ware and 
the lower limit is marked by the invasion of Gujarat by Nasrat Khan, the General of Allaud- 
din Khilji, who went as far as Broach, probably after plundering Baroda in 1298. Politically 
this period includes the short rule of Western Chalukyas of Kalyan and the Solanki and 
Vaghela periods. 

Period V. (Medical College Area ). 

The Muslim rule from 1298 marks the beginning of the next period in our archaeolog¬ 
ical record. Here our evidence is confined to the Medical College area. The lower limit is 
very well indicated by coins as well as literary evidence about the abandonment of the site. 
A brick structure is found built into the layers 4, 5 and 6 and it was renovated slightly later. 
Two coins, one of Ahmedshah I (1411-41) and Mohmud Beghra (1469-1511) have been found 
in layers 4 and 3 respectively. It seems the area was abandoned at the end of the i6th cen¬ 
tury. This is very well corroborated by literary evidence discussed in detail in a later chap¬ 
ter. In short the causes for the abandonment of the area may be stated to be the invasion 
and plunder of Baroda in 1451 by the Sultan of Malwa and the construction of the modern 
citadel of Baroda by Mohmud Beghra’s son Khalilkhan who got Baroda as his jdgir. The 
early European travellers of the 17th century like De Jongh, Mandelslo and Ogilby are un¬ 
animous in their report that the old Baroda, i.e., Vadapadraka {Kotlii-Medical College area) 
was completely abandoned and desolate. The centre of Moghul power in Baroda seems to 
be the present Citadel area and no relics could be ascribed to them. Hence, this period may 
be taken to last from 1300 to 1600 A.D. 
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Period VI. 

The last and the latest period of occupation of the Medical college area belongs to the 
19th century. The abandonment of the area can be very well seen from the fact that there 
is a distinct break in ceramic tradition. A very fine and characteristic burnished red and 
black pottery with bright slips appears in the top two layers. In a pit sealed by layer two 
was found a coin of Khanderao Gaekwad, on the strength of which this period has been 
ascribed to the 19th century. 

Akota ( Fig. 3 & PI. I ) 

The ancient Ankottaka, which is represented by the present village of Akota in the 
Baroda Kasba, begins from Bhimnath Mahadeo temple behind the Sayajiganj area. This is 
really the first in a string of mounds which run along the right bank of the river in a north- 
south direction upto Akota. There is a nala which emerges from the Jagdish Mills and 
joins the river Vishvamitri flowing in a south-east direction. The Bhimnath Mahadeo is itself 
located on a high mound. After a depression, (which might have been a recent cutting of 
the brick factory) we have the site of the Brick and Tile Works of Shri Parshuram B. Gan- 
pule, which is itself located on a mound. To the south of the factory is the garden and mango- 
grove of Shri Parshuram. According to him, a number of brick structures were found and 
destroyed. To the south of the nala and along the bank of the river are located two more 
mounds which have been described here as mounds I and II. At present the whole of this 
area is open, but the slightly lower mound on the right bank of the Nala (Mound I) is used 
for digging earth for the brick factory. One can imagine the amount of destruction from the 
fact, that this Brick Factory has been started by the Government of Baroda in 1890. Ever 
since these mounds on either bank of the nala were being dug out. More than a third of 
this mound was already cleared, but for a small area along the bank of the river. A number 
of small stumps were left to the east of the railway line in the open dug out area. One of 
them contains an old well and it is the other stump that has given the famotis bronze images. 
This mound continues for a distance of another hundred yards beyond the small road connect¬ 
ing Padra with the Central Jail area across the suspension bridge on the river Vishvamitri. 
Then there is a small nala which joins the river Vishwamitri. The Mound II is situated on 
the right or the south bank of this nala. This area, which is being cultivated, forms part of 
the Lakshmivilas Palace Compound. The mound is narrow {about 100 yards) and runs 
towards the village of Akota at right angles to the river. The other small mounds, on which 
the present village of Akota is situated, join this main mound. 

The excavation was confined to only these two mounds {I and II) on the right bank 
of the river and in all three large trenches and one small Trial Pit were dug at Akota. 

Akota Trench I. (Fig. 4 & PI. II) 

This is the main trench on Mound I and is put on its edge overlooking the highest 
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I. I. A view of Mound I at Akota taken from the west. 

2. A view of Mound II at Akota taken from the north. 










I. Section of Trench I at Akota facing west. 

A view of the brick structure exposed in Trench I. 


2. 
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terrace of th| river Vishvamitri. The highest portion of the mound was selected and the 
trench laid the central ridge. It was laid with the main object of getting the s^uenceof 
habitations o;S' this mound. It measured 40 feet by 10 feet. Here at this point, the relation 
between the ^arly Historic settlement and top terrace of the river Vishvamitri can be studi¬ 
ed. While the lowest occupation rests on the terrace of the river, the later folk seem to have 
built their settlement little away from the bank, leaving a steep step or a ledge. The trench 
was dug till the natural soil with a kunkar horizon was touched. This is very significant 
because in the Mahi Valley as well as in the Sabarmati Valley we get Microliths in the 
top layer and we get a kunkar horizon with a loose sand about 6 feet below the top. 

This trench was cut upto a depth of 14 fcot and revealed three phases of occupation 
including two regular habitations and one phase of destruction of a Medieval temple. The 
main phases in this trench ( called “ Periods ”) are described below from the bottom, i.e., in 
the chronological Older. 

Period I 

n.. 

This period is represented by the layers 9 and 10 and is characterized by the 
occurrence ofiR large number of flakes and cores, including a few retouched Microlithic tools, 
of agate, quartz and chert. As the raw material does not occur at the site, all the pieces of 
stone of the above crypto crystalline varieties of quartz were collected and recorded. A 
number of broken nodules of agate and small pebbles of quartz were also found. But 
the number of cores is surprisingly small, indicating that the flakes and tools were not manu¬ 
factured here at the site. In this trench, this phase gradually overlaps into the next and 
we see a gradual reduction in the number of specimens as we go up • 

Layer : No,: 

10 98 

9 42 

8 17 

7 - 

6 I 

2 I 

Only in one corner of the trench, a few potsherds were recorded in layer 10, but they 
occur very near a large pit dug into the earlier layers and sealed by the layer 6. The pottery 
belongs to the Phase II. But in layer 9 we get distinct Kshatrapa pottery. The lowest 
layer of the Red Polished Ware is 8. 

As the evidence from this trench is different from trench IV, where we have a clean 
barren layer, it is permissible to explain it in this way. When the people of Period II 
settled here they might have disturbed the earlier material. Their occurrence in the upper 
layers seems to be accidental. .‘i 
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Period II 

The layers 8, 7. 6 and 5 constitute the material remains of this period. It is charac¬ 
terized by the presence of coarse, brown and black thick pottery with a gritty core, Red 
Polished pottery, a fine ware with a red slip and a well burnt core and pottery with impress¬ 
ed designs—animal and floral. As already remarked, microlithic flakes and tools occur, in 
diminishing quantities. 

Structure (Fig. 5) 

A wall built of well burnt bricks 16^* X X 3' runs in a north-south direction 
across the trench. Only the foundations of the building are visible and the wall is cut into 
layers 6a and 7 and 8. and on one side is sealed by layer 5. The structure makes a right 
angle near the wall of the trench and in this corner, there seems to have been a flooring of 
broken brick bats loosely arranged together (PL II, 2). This building seems to have 
been subjected to brick robbing at a later stage coinciding with the end of Period IV of 
Mound II, Trench IV. In one section, the “ robber's ” pit touches the top of the wall, but 
in the other, it is sealed by layer 5. It means that there is a gap between the abandonment 
of the site and the destruction or brick robbing in between Periods II and IV. 

Period IV 

On the top of this mound, there was no evidence of regular habitation of people, but 
there was probably a temple (?) or some other structure which was destroyed and its debris 
thrown about the place. From this debris, a number of broken sculptures (pieces from 
some temple). Stucco pieces with incised decorations, painted terracotta hands, one palm 
and a few life-size terracotta fingers were recovered. A few pieces of Islamic glazed ware were 
also found from this deposit. A very interesting and consistent evidence was provided by the 
existence of a group of loosely arranged bricks in the western corner of the Trench, where there 
was no disturbance. Another group of bricks were also found in the centre of the trench 
overlying the edge of the structure of Period II (PL V. i). The bricks are square in size 
with the sides measuring gj to 10 inches. This exactly coincides with the bricks used in the 
platform of Period IV in Trench IV and the sealing of the artificial pit containing the 
bronzes in the Trial Pit. 

Hence the age of destruction indicated by the debris, bricks, coin etc. can be placed 
at the end of Period IV at Akota. 

Trench II and III 

These two trenches were laid with the main object of unearthing the brick structure 
that was visible in an exposed face of the lower slope of the Mound I. The building was 
more or less oriented east-west (variation of 9 degrees), A portion of the mound on the 
western side was cut in the course of quarrying, exposing the whole of the western outer 
face of the structure and the north western comer. On the northern face of the mound. 
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■a number of deep indentations were made into'the raound resulting in a rapid erosion of tlte 
mound and the building. The middle portion of the northern main wall was thus washed 
away. Two large trenches 27' X 60' and 6' X 60' were joined by a series of extensions on 
dhftfsouthern side. 

The buildingis a huge rectangular structure seventy feet by forty feet, the longer axis 
being oriented east-west approximately. The longer walls are five feet wide while the walls 
at either end on the shorter axis are four feet wide. There are six screening walls varying 
in width from 3'-6" to 2'. For convenience the walls have been named so that the various 
•phases, of their history can be explained. The longer walls may be known as A and B 
the northern and the southern respectively). The breadthwise walls including the outer 
walls may be called C, D, E, F, G, H, I, and. J from west to east. 

The size of the brick is 16"" to i6|' X 9' to pj" x 3 "i same as that used in the struc¬ 
ture of Trench 1 . This building shows definite evidence of two phases, viz., one of the original 
construction and the other of a renovation after a flood. The structure has been built on 
the northern slope of the mound, when there seems to have been a thin occupation debris 
(Consisting of ashes, pottery etc. (layers 6 and 7). The foundations are cut into the two 
(layers p and 7 and also into the natural soil. The contemporary level is beautifully indicated 
■by a streak of .brick earth varying in thickness from one inch to six inches. The walls of 
this period consist of complete bricks set on either edge with the rniddle core filled up by 
closely packed brick bats. 


The building consists of a central quadrange with verandahs on either side leading to 
•two long halls or big rooms. From the plan of the building, it is difficult to make out its 
function as it does not conform to any known structural plan. The thick walls and size of 
the building does not warrant the assumption of a domestic house. It seems to be a public 
hall or some public office. As it is subjected to a flood, of which the inhabitants have been 
probably warned, it has been evacuated completely. Very few antiquities have been recover¬ 
ed in the excavation from this building. Besides the portion of the mound covering the 
central portion of the building has beCn dug out and later eroded on the northern slopes. 

The building has been damaged in the floods described above. This flood is indicat¬ 
ed by a silt {layer 4a) resting on the brick earth layer (5 ) Fig. 6. Besides this, at certain 
places, there seems to have been a very thick deposit of silt, When they renovated the 
structure, they cleaned the silt overlying the walls of the first period. But at some places, 
specially the portion of wall B on the southern side of the building opposite " d‘” "b” 
and “ a ” a thin film of silt is left between the walls of both the periods. 


In the second period, they seem to have incorporated some changes into the plan of the 
building. They added the walls D and H. As the ground level is raised by about two feet, 
the foundation of these walls, which are thin have been dug up to the same deptli. Hence 
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the wall D artificially joins wall A and the bond is confined to the top overlapping courses^ 
At the same time, offsteps have been provided for the northern outerwall (A) and the 
whole wall is shifted southwards by about two feet (Fig. 7) 

The second period in the life of the building seems to have come to an end, with a 
major flood which has completely submerged the whole building in a thick deposit of fresh 
silt (Layer 3 of Fig. 6). Then the area seems to have been abandoned altogether. 
Subsequently, a thick deposit of hard compact black clay covered the silt (layer 2). 

Period IV 

This building seems to have been allowed to remain like that, probably with a few 
bricks jetting here and there. Coinciding with the destruction and brick robbing in Trench 
I, we have here the evidence of huge spoil pits which sometimes directly rested on the walls, 
while in other cases they went astray. But it is noteworthy, that, wherever there is a spoil 
pit, the walls are removed leaving only a few courses and invariably the bottom of the pit 
rests on the wall. Where bricks have not been removed, nearly 17 courses of bricks are 
visible. 

In the debris of the spoil pits, a number of enamelled ware pieces and a Gadhia coin 
of the 13th century in a very degraded form have been recovered. Besides, this debris also 
yielded a number of painted terracotta human fingers and a mango. Thus it seems the phase 
of destruction in all the trenches of Mound I is the same i.e. at the end of Period IV, coincid¬ 
ing with the Muslim invasion of Baroda. 

I’rench IV 

This is the main trench laid on Mound II on the southern side of the nala separating 
it from Mound I. It is laid with the main object of studying the sequence and to serve as 
a corrective to the sequence on Mound I. It measures li feet by 24 feet. Here the ground 
is higher than the topmost point on the Mound I. The sequence of cultures can be 
studied very clearly on account of their clean superposition of one above the other. Here 
also three periods have been noticed with a break in the middle. The trench has been cut 
upto a depth of 17 feet till the kunkar horizon appeared as in Mound I. 

Period I 

The earliest occupation level is represented by the layer 13 which consists of silt with 
a kunkar horizon at the base. In this layer, the most interesting thing is the finding of a 
rich Microlithic Culture, as evidenced by 348 specimens including retouched tools, flakes, 
cores and nodules of agate and quartz. A few bones have been found but there is absolutely 
no trace of pottery. As this cultural debris is overlain by a two-foot deposit of barren silt, 
there is no doubt that the Microlithic Culture started at Baroda in a pure form. There is 
also no doubt that there is a gap between the Periods I and II. The evidence of an apparent 
overlap in Trench I has to be ignored view of the facts discussed elsewhere. 
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: Period II 

i, 

I Overl5Mng the barren silt already referred to is the debris of the Early Historic period. | 

!|It is represented by the layers ii, lo, 9, 8, 7 and 6. This period can be dated by the Early j 
jjKshatrapa coin found in layer 10. | 

; The pottery is of the same character as that period II in Trench I and consists of the j 

.following types; Coarse black and brown ware, Red wares with and without; slip and { 
‘ Burnished grey ware. One specimen of the Red Polished Ware with narrow neck jand a flat j 
?,top with flaring sides and an air hole running through, has been found from layejr 7. The | 
[I Red polished ware does not occur in the lower layers, but this seems only to be accidental, i 
because of its association witk typical lower pottery forms in Mound I. j 

I Period IV 1 


We have already discussed the gap between the Periods II and IV on thei Mound I i 
based on the evidence of the floor and abandonment of the building in Trenches II and III. j 
In the Trench I, the pottery and other finds from the debris differ entirely from those found i 
in the lower levels. On the mound II, this gap is indicated by a sudden break in the pottery j 
: types and fabrics and the appearance of the Islamic glazed ware. On account of the sim* 4 
ilarity of pottery in all its varieties and shapes from all the trenches at Akota it is not un- | 
reasonable to assume a gap in the occupation on the banks of the river, and the people seem | 
to have migrated into the interior. The significance and the duration of this gap can be | 
understood when we deal with the Medical College area. ; 


The Period IV is very well represented by regular habitation deposits (Layers 5, 4,’3',- 
2 and I). The pottery includes the following wares ; the Burnished grey ware which is the j 
most dominating type. Red and black ware. Red ware with mica smeared at the top and j 
Islamic glazed pottery including the Celadon ware. A few fragments of Red Polished ware ; 
have also been found in layers 5 and 4. The most distinct type is a pottery with black : 
designs painted on white background on a bright red slip (Medieval Painted Ware). 

Floor: j 

A hard floor consisting of worn out bricks and concrete, ten feet by eight, feet, was 
found resting on layer 3. At one end of the floor was found a small brick platfrom compos¬ 
ed of square bricks ( 10" X 10" ) and brick bats closely packed together indicating a definite 
occupational level. The coincidence of brick sizes in all the trenches is noteworthy. (PI. V) 


Pit. 5. 


A very interesting dumping pit was found in this trench. It had a diameter of five 
feet at the mouth and was cut into the layers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and sealed by the layer 3. 
It yielded a large mass of pottery containing all the main fabrics enumerated above. 
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III. A view of Trench II at Akjta showing the section facing west with a part of the building in the ground. 

See figures 6 & 7, 


PLATE III 






1 V\ I. The eroded northern face of the Mound I showing the brick structure. 

2. The western end of the building in Trench II—Akota. 

3. A close up showing structures of both the phases. The bricks of Phase 2 project outside. 





V. I. Square brick platform in Trench T 1 at Akota. 

Square biick platform sealing the pit alleged to have yielded the Jain images. 
3 - A group of square bricks resting on laver 2 in French I. 








2 

VI. I. The lower jaw and Jeg of a buffalo in Irench I. 
2. The skull of an animal in Trench I. 




AKOTA-tTBIAL pit 

As already described, a large portion of Mound I towards the railway line has been 
dug out. But two stumps stand out in the middle. As the discovery of the bronzes seerns 
to have been made from one of these stumps, a small trial pit about i 8 ' x 3' has been laid 
on.the narrow top. Later this pit has been extended upto the bronze pit. As the excava* 
tion proceeded, one edge of the trench has been cut off to facilitate movements. It was dug 
.upto a depth of about eight feet till the appearance of the natural soil. The following Periods 
have been noticed. 

Period I 

As the area is extremely limited, it is not possible to locate , this Period definitelyi. 
But a few flakes of agate have been recovered from the layers 8 and 9, but in a very small 
quantity. . ! , 

Period II 

This is represented by the layers 7, 6, 5 and 4- The finds included two finely made 
clay seals of prancing horses with a star in association with the Red Polished ware and the 
types of pottery found in the other trenches of Akota belonging to the same Period. A 
copper coin in a very bad state of preservation has been found and it cannot be deciphered 
on account of the obliteration of the legend. ^ 

A brick platform consisting of one course of bricks measuring 16' X 9" X 3* was found 
for a length of about eight feet resting on layer 6. 

Period IV 

There is a distinct break in the pottery from layer 4 and it is not unreasonable to 
assume the gap in the occupation at this spot also. We have another platform resting on 
layer 5. It is made of bricks of different sizes including the familiar square brick measuring 
10' X lo' found in Trenches I and IV. In the extension of this trench is located the pit 
whicli seems to have yielded the bronzes. The top portion of the deposits above the brick 
sealing is disturbed, though the layer 2 runs uniformly. The pit is sealed by a single course 
of closely set square bricks. (10" x 10'). (PI. V, No. 2). 

Recent Period : 

. ,1 , 

We have already seen how the whole site of Akota was abandoned about the end of 
the 13th century. But this area was being cultivated about 1920 or still earlier. As soon 
as the top layer was removed a fine brick platform with a sandstone pavement was discover¬ 
ed with an iron chain fixed on it. The bricks were of the dimension of 9" X 4* x 3 * and 
contained the mark " S.S. ” Another interesting find was a coin of George V with the date 
igi8 marked on it. Our inquiries resulted in tracing the details of the last family which 
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3 ived on that very spot. The Brick factory which was started by the Government of Baroda 
in 1890 used the symbol S.S, " on their bricks. 

Tlie Mt^dicai College Area: . ^ ^ ^ ^ 


To the east of th6 river Vishvamitri, about a furlong or two away from its banks, is 
located the high nabund which begins horn the small nila running in front of the Medical 
college and runs for a length of about one and a half furlongs. Most of the eastern portion 
of the haound is at pTesent occupied by the Kothi or the Collector’s office, the Record office, 
the Oriental Institute etc. On the western slopes of this mound, which is about 12 feet below 
the top, the present Medical College buildings and extensions are being constructed. As-most 
of the area was being built up, we made a request to the P. W. D. for permission to lay a 
trench in the midst. There was no question of choice, as the whole area was being disturb¬ 
ed for'the-construction, leaving a small area reserved for a Park. 


The whole mound, including the Medical College area, seems to be the Vadapadraka 
and as already described, sufficient evidence was found about its antiquity. A long trench 
30' >< 12' was laid,and dug upto a depth qf 24 feet till the natural soil consisting of a yellow 
silt was exposed. Here there was a continuous occupation for nearly a thousand years 
without break. With t!he help of the pottery it was possible to correlate this area with Akbta. 
The most interesting thing was the evidence from this trench which helped us to fix the 
duration of the gap noticed in all the trenches at Akota. Here ho evidence of the habitation 
of the periods I and II of Akota was noticed. But in a pit dug into the lowest levels of this 
trench, a R^hatrapa coin, similar to thO one found in Trench IV of Akota was found.- Hence 
we can definitely affirm that the habitation on this portion of ancient Vadapadraka started 
after the great flood of the river Vishvamitri. Another interesting feature of this trench is 
the continuity of most of the pottery types throughout the Cultural periods. Here the 
sub-divisions are built oh the basis of numismatic evidence and'the occurrence of Islamic 
glazed ware. 

Period III . 

■ The earliest phase of habitation in the Medical college area: is represented by the 
layers 20, rg, 18, ly, x6 and 15 with black design^ oq a white painted background on red 
slip. It also yielded the characteristic burnished grey ware and the black and red ware. 
The conspicuous feature is the absence of the Islamic glazed ware and the occurrence of three 
Gadhia coins of early types which can be dated to about the beginning of the nth century. 
It is on account of this fact, it has been suggested that this period represents and fills up the 
gap in our archaeological data at Akota. There the pottery and other associations of Period 
IV correspond to the period succeeding the lowest in the Medical College (see Figurez). No 
structures of this period have been noticed, but'the measurements of some stray bricks found 
resting bm layer 17 are very interesting. They measure 13' x 9.' 'k.^Y midway between the 
brinks of Peribds II and IV. 
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Period IV: i 

The Jayers 14, 13, 12c, 12b, 12a, 12, 11 and 10 constitute the debris of this period. >i. 
As already remarked, the general types of pottery do not show any change. But the ap- j 
pearance of the Islamic glazed ware is the most important feature of this period. It appears • 
steadily in all the layers beginning from 13. 

A very interesting evidence is furnished by the occurrence of a huge pit containing ; 
in all about forty pieces of sculptures all of them basreliefs from some Hindu temple. They I 
are made of sandstone and it is not unreasonable to suppose that they all belong to the same 
temple. In the previous diggings also, stray sculptures have been found about the same " 
level. It is on account of this destruction, this period has been equated to the top most i 

period in Akota, where we have seen similar evidence. - : 

, • ^ 

Another huge pit (pit. 12) has been found sealed by larger g. This begins about 

eight feet from the ground level and goes upto a depth of twenty four feet, right into the | 
natural soil. It contains large quantities of tiles, brick bats and a few dressed stones. | 

Structural Period I (Fig. 10) i 

t The earliest structural phase in the Medical College Trench belongs to Period IV, A ‘I 
fragment of a corner of a wall (wall 10. Fig. 10) was found cut into the layers 13 and 14 | 
.and sealed by I2d. The wall has about eight courses of bricks. There is no doubt that this j 
rj was a major occupational level. Because a band of brick earth varying in thickness from 1 
‘four inches to one inch runs on three sides of the trench. A number of loose ash streaks and i 
burnt earth bands also occur around the structure. (PI. VIII-z) ] 

p^iod V ‘ I 

' ' , ’t 

This period is represented by the layers ga, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5a, 5, 4 and 3. This is the j 
post-destruction period at Akota as well as the Medical college area. The pottery, as already | 
remarked, 4hows very little change and the glazed ware continues in all the layers, 
ber of brick structures were exposed and there are three main structural periods. 

Structural Period II 


A num- J 

■i 


In the southern portion of the trench, a wall (No, 9) was exposed. Only three ? 
courses of bricks were found. The wall, about two and half feet wide, runs for a length of | 
six feet and is built into layer 8 and sealed by layer 7. A very fine evidence of the habita- j 
tion is provided by the occurrence of a huge storage jar with a diameter of three feet. Only | 
a portion of it has been exposed in the section. The jar was partially hurried in a pit lined j 
with bricks and a narrow streak of fine sand is placed around the jar for safety. ( PI. IX ) | 

structural Period 111 ( Fig. 10) | 


Yet 

wide (Wall 


another structure of only two courses of bricks and about two and a half feet ■ 
8) was found cut into layer ga and sealed by the layer 9. The wall took a right- 4 
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^Medical College area—( i ) Wall 8 of structure 3 of Period V. 

( 2 ) Wall 10 of structure i of Period IV. 



PLATE Vfll 
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IX. ^Medical College area—(i) Wall 9—structure 2 of Period V showing the storage jar in situ. 

(2) Close up of the jar. 
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Medical College area—( 


( 


o 

2 ) 


Structure 4b of Period V. 

Structure 4a of Period V. Note the huge pit in 
the foreground which yielded the sculptures. 
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XI. Medical College area—(i ) Fhe northern end of the wall of Structure 4a with the huge stone of foundations. 

The stones were taken from some temple. 

( ^ ) The northern face of the wall of Period 4a showing the junction of tiie walls of 
Structures 4a and 4b. 


PLATE XI 
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angular benk and went into the western side pf the french. Slightly away from the wall; 
•was found a circular pit cut into the layer 9 with a hard floor and sides with signs of burnt \ 
earth. Probably, it was a hearth. (PI. VIII-i) 

Structural Period IV ( Figs. 11 and 12 r Pis. X & XI.) 

The latest structure, rather a series of structures, come at the end of the Period V. 
As two walls of an earlier period have been connected and the building renovated, this 
■whole structural phase is described as a single Period IV. But to bring about the distinc¬ 
tion between the two, they have been described as IV-a and IV-b. The structural period 
IV-a (PI. X-2 ) is represented by two walls running north-south and located at either 
side of the trench connected by a wall running east-west at the southern end of the 
trench. The wall along the eastern side of the trench (Wall 2) seems to be an outer corner 
of a building going beyond the trench. The foundations of this building are made of huge 
chiselled blocks of sandstone (probably members of some larger stone structure). Above 
the walls are 12 courses of bricks measuring n" x 9* x 2|". The foundations are cut into 
the layers 4, 5 and 6. The outer face of the wall has a pkster of lime. The other wall of 
this same period is well preserved with some 17 courses of well burnt bricks. Only a 
portion of the wall was exposed. The relation of this wall with the other wall No. 2 de¬ 
scribed above is uncertain. But in the south western corner, a portion of this wall runs 
straight over the storage jar described earlier. In the next sub-Period (IV-b), (Fig. 12) 
these two walls have been joined by a screening wall running perpendicular to the main axis 
of the trench in an east-west direction. A portion of wall 7 had probably fallen. Hence 
they took advantage of it to give a good joint at the junction. But at the other end, this 
new waU (No. i) just rests against the wall 2 and even the lime plaster is not removed. 
But at the point where the tops join they put a stone to bind the walls. In addition, a con¬ 
crete floor was laid in the new room thus formed. ( Fig. 12 ) 

Period VI 

The last phase of occupation at the Medical college area is represented by the two 
top layers i and 2. A few new types and fabrics of pottery begin tp appear with the older 
forms. The most important new types are the extremely thin well burnt pots in red and 
black slips. Comparatively, the burnished grey ware decreases in quantity and some of the 
older forms are produced in the new fabric. Hence, there was a slight break in the 
habitation preceding this period. 
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POTTERY : 

Introduction; 

The excavation, though it has been conducted in two different areas, separated by 
about three to four furlongs, the results can be very well correlated mainly on the grounds 
of pottery. As a whole, it may be noted that the pottery shows a general static tendency 
and most of the types occur throughout all the periods of occupation, but for a few distinct 
types. Hence this subdivision of the periods is not based entirely on the ceramic industries, 
blit on the other evidence like the coins and antiquities. The two important types of potter^ 
on which the dating of the site partly depends are the Red Polished ware and the Islamic 
Glazed ware. 

Red Polished Ware: 

The Red Polished ware is made of a finely levigated clay and is burnt uniformly to a 
lacquer red colour shading into a dull brown. The outer surface has a fine polish. A few 
specimens of this pottery found at Amreli and Somnath in Kathiawad were examined by 
Professors Wheeler and Codrington and their similarity or affinity to the Roman Samian 
ware was affirmed. But a large number of typical Indian shapes also occur. Hence at the 
present state of our knowledge, its origin is not definite. But the specimens, found at about 
thirty-two sites in Gujarat, and more or less throughout the country, suggest an adoption of 
a foreign technique. This pottery can be independently dated to the first three centuries of 
the Christian Era from the excavation and surface associations. (See Appendix, i) 


A large number of these sherds were found but most of them were very fragmentary. 
Ilence only definite pieces were taken into account. The distribution is as follows: : 


Layer No. 

Trial Pit 

Trench I 

Trenches 

II & III 

Trench IV. 

I 

— 

3 

— 

I 

2 . 

— 

■ — 

— 

I 

3 

— 

— 

I 

~ 

4 

— 

3 

— 

2 

5 

— 

3 

— 

I 

6 

6 

II 

— 

2 

7 

— 

3 


2 : 

8 

I 

5 

2 Below 
the structure. 

i 
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Polished ware from Akota. 
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This pottery was not found in the Medical College, as there was no trace of habita¬ 
tion of this period, and the negative evidence would give us a limit of this ware, t. it 
belonged to an age before 600 A. D. 

Main Types: ( Fig. 13. PI. XIII. 2 ) 

As already indicated, there are many fragments of an unrecognizable character. 
The most prominent is a neck with a narrow mouth, a flat top and a concave side (Fig. 13 
No. 2 ). A similar neck is found on the surface, but it has an air hole passing through the 
body of the neck (No. i ). Another one is a long neck with a concave top and a short 
projecting collar. This fabric is very poor, though it belongs to the same group ( No. 7 ). 
Only two recognizable rim pieces were found. One has a flared beaked rim (No. 3) and the 
other has a flared beaded rim ( No. 4. ). 

A detailed note on the origin, age and distribution of this ware has been given in 
Appendix I. 

Islamic Glazed Ware; 

The second crucial ware which has helped us in getting a sequence is the Islamic 
glazed ware. Two types of glazed ware were found in the excavation. One is the ordinary 
earthen ware with a.film of enamel on the surface either, plain monochrome (Green or bide), 
while the other is the porcellainous Celadon ware. Alberuni (973-1048 ) speaks of the 
import of the Celadon ware into India from Persia.* Western India, as has been explained 
was in close commercial contact with the Islamic countries of Western Asia and Africa. 
There were regular Muslim settlements on the Westcoast from the 8th century. Hence 
it is possible to fix the lower limit of this ware on the grounds of numismatic evidence 
also to the nth century. From that period this pottery occurs throughout the levels. 
(See Appendix). 


The glazed pottery occurred in Period IV in all the areas. At Akota they were found 
Trenches I, II and IV. In the Medical College it was found in Period IV, V and VI. The 
distribution is as follows: 


Layer 

Na 

Trench I 

Trench II 

Trench IV 

MDC. 

I 

5 (Debris) 

3 (Debris) 

I 

I : 

2 



6 


3 



I 

2 - 

4 



I 

I 


* R. E. M. Wheeler: " Arikamedu-An Indo-Roman Trading Station on the East Coast of India.” 
—Ancient India No. 2. July 1941. P, 91. New Delhi. 
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Layer 

No. 

Trench I 

Trench II 

Trench IV 

MDC. 

5 



I 

I 

6 




6 

7 




5 

8 



Early Ware i 

3 

9 




4 

10 




3 

II 




I 

12 





13 




I 

14 





15 





i6 





17 





i8 





19 





20 






The third interesting type of pottery is what may be described as the “ Medieval 
Painted ware" to avoid confusion with the more popular and loose word " Painted ware”. 
The most characteristic feature is the superimposition of black designs on a painted white 
background on a bright red slip. The fabric is not well burnt and is gritty. This pottery 
occurs uniformly throughout the layers from the lowest to the highest in the Medical College 
area. At Akota, this occurs in the top layers (Period IV) with glazed pottery, while we have 
a thick deposit in the lowest levels (Period Ilf) in the Medical College without the associa¬ 
tion of the glazed. Another variety of this painted ware is the one with simple white decora¬ 
tion on a bright red ware. Sometimes, mica is smeared on the top portion of the vessel. 

Now we shall describe the distinct character of the pottery of the various periods in 
both the areas. 

Period I 

This is a pure Prehistoric level with microliths. In Trench IV, no pottery is associat¬ 
ed with the microliths. But in Trench I except for few stray pieces in layer lo, no pottery 
occurs. The infiltration of these few sherds may be accounted for by the pit, which runs 
right into the natural soil. 

Period II 

The next period belongs to the Early Historic age, beginning with the Kshatrapa and 
ending with the 6th century. The pottery is extremely plain in character and the following 
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fabrics occur. The first, which seems to be chronologically the earliest and numerically the 
largest, is a crude gritty ware black inside and dull brown outside, without any slip. The 
pots are not well burnt and show a smoky core with lime or husk being used as the degrais- 
sant. The next abundant type is a red ware without any slip, but with a definitely better 
finish than the first. The most common type is the cup or a bowl with a painted flat base 
and'a bevelled rim with grooves all along the body. The third type is a very fine red ware 
with a bright red slip. The fourth is another finer ware with mica smeared on the exterior 
giving a fine glittering appearance. The last is a dark grey ware which is occasionally 
burnished. And it occurs in small quantities in this period, but it almost predominatesrthe 
Medieval and Muslim periods. The following are the main types in this period. 


Type I is a round pot with a flat excurved, beaked rim, black inside and brown 
outside. 

Type 2 is a pot with an excurved beaked rim and a carination at the belly. 

Type 3 is a low jar with a small excurved rim. 

Type 4 is a squat bowl with an excurved beaded rim and a flat stepped base. 

Type 5 is a variation of type i with a more rounded base. 

Type 5a is another variation of the same with a concave neck. 

Type 6 is a jar with an excurved beaded rim and a ledge near the shoulder. 

Type 6a is a variation of the same with a more flared and excurved rim with a low 
projecting ridge below the ledge. 

Type 6b is another variation with a very prominent ledge. 

Type 6c is a variation of 6a with the ridge decorated with incised oblique strokes- 
Type 7 is a pear shaped jar in brown ware without any slip and with a small flared 
and excurved beaded rim. 

Type 8 to 8d are cups or bowls with a flat pointed bases and bevelled rims. All along 
the body are grooves due to the operation of fingers. 

T5rpe 9 is a low rounded dish with an incurved rim, in a coarse gritty ware black in-^ 
side and brown or grey outside. 

Type 9a is a variation of this with a more straight rim. 

Type 9b has a carination at the shoulder. 

Types 9c to h are slight variations of the same. 

Type 10 is the fragment of a rimless bowl in burnished grey ware. 

Type II is a concave dish without any rim. 

Type 12 is a dish or pan with two internal lugs for holding. 

Type 13 is a deeper dish with straight internal lugs. 

Type 14 is a lid with two projecting pointed lumps of clay in the centre probably for 
holding. 

Type 15 is a lid-cura-bowl with a flat internally beaked rim and a projecting cup in 
the middle. 
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Fig. 14. Pottery—Period II. 



































































































Fig. 15. Pottery-Period II 
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Type 15a is a variation of this with the central bowl projecting above the level of 
the dish. 

Type 16 is a rubber or a dabber with a raised handle. 

Type 17 is the fragment of a large jar with a grooved handle. 

Type 18 is the fragment of a rounded pot in grey ware with a projecting band near 
the belly. 

Type ip is a jar in red ware without slip, with an excurved flared and beaded rim 
and a flat base. 

Type 21 is same as 6a, but in brown ware. 

Type 22 is a small bowl with a flared rim and a carination. 

Type 23 is a dish with a carination below the rim. 

Type 23a is a variation of the same without the carination. 

Type 24 is a fragment of a large jar with a wide applied band decorated with 
crescentic depressions. 

Type 26 is a large pot with a high neck and a beaded excurved and flared rim. 

Type 26a is a miniature form of the same type. 

Type 27 is a fragment of a pot with a straight externally grooved rim in red ware 
without slip. 

Type 28 is the fragment of a pot with highly flared and beaded rim and an internal 
groove. 

Type 28a is vessel with a bright red slip and a highly flared externally beaked rim. 
Type 28b is a variation of the same with a thicker rim with a groove and a ledge on 
it, but in mica smeared fabric. 

Type 28c is same as 28a in mica smeared fabric with a more prominent beading on 
the rim. 

Type 28d is same as |28 but has a very bright red slip and it is decorated with incised 
grooves at the shoulder. 

Type 29 is a pot of mica smeared fabric with flared and beaked rim. 

Type 30 is the fragment of a pot with a slightly flared neck and a long beaded rim. 
Type 31 is a flared rim with a flattened beaked rim. 

Type 32 is same as 28, but it is made in red fabric without slip. 

Type 33 is a miniature vessel in red ware without slip and with a simple flared rim. 
Type 34 is a globular pot with a bright slip. 

Type 35 is a carinated bowl with a flared rim in mica smeared fabric. 

Type 36 is a pot with straight sides and a flared rim and a carination at the shoulder. 
Type 37 is fragment of a Kothi or a storage jar with a simple beaded rim. 

Type 38 is a carinated bowl with a straight neck and decorated with incised crescentic 
marks in two rows followed by semi-circular loops with oblique lines and bands. 




Fig. 16. Pottery—Period II 
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Period III 

This period is not represented at Akota. But at the Medical College, the lowest 
level belongs to this period. It may be pointed out, however, that there is a continuous 
habitation for nearly a thousand years and the pottery shows very little change, except in 
the frequencies of certain types. Hence the pottery of the Periods III, IV and V has a 
number of common types. The sub-divisions are based on a correlation of pottery of both 
the areas and the isolation of the pottery of the Period IV at Akota. The most common 
fabrics of pottery which occur in this period arethe burnished grey and black ware, which 
is predoiiiinantTthe red ware with a bright red slip. In the plain wares, we have a grey or 
black pottery without slip and a plain red ware without slip. There are some-wares which 
vail^ in frequency from period to period. The red ware with black or grey interior begins 
in Period III, but it becomes profuse in the'other periods. The important types are 

Type 39 is the lower portion of a lid in burnished black ware with a finial and an 
excurved beaded rim at the base. 

Types 39-a,.39-b, 3g-c and 39-d are the top finials in different shapes of lids in the 
same ware. 

Type 40 is the fragment pf a jar in grey ware with an excurved grooved rim and a 
carination. 

Type 40-a has a flat beaded rim. 

Type 40-b has an excurved beaded rim without a groove. 

Type ,41 is a fragment of a jar in grey ware with an excurved beaded rim arid a 
groove and a carination. 

Type 42 is similar to 41, but without a carination. 

Type 43 is sithilar to 41^, without carination. 

Type 44 is a vessel, in grey ware with a flattened rim and double groove. 

Type 45 has a more elongated flattened rim with three grooves. , : " 

Type 46 is a variant of 45. 

Type47 is the fragment of jar in grey ware with a flared rim. 

Typei48 is a lid in plain grey ware (without a slip) with a circular cup like depres¬ 
sion in the middle. 

Type 48a is the fragment of a rimless bowl in red Ware with a pointed base. 

Type 49 is a small dish or bowl in red ware with a bole in the centre. 

Type 50 is of the same shape and fabric as the above with a central knob. 

Type 51 is a variant of 48 in red ware with slip and decorated with parallel grooves 
and concentric circles in the interior. 

Type 52 is a fragment of a jar in brown ware with a beaded flared rim and a sharp 
carination and decorated on the shoulder with incised grooves and dots. 
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Fig. 18. Pottery—Period III 
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Type 53 is an incense burner in red ware without slip having an incurved rim and a 
concave body and a handle. 

Type 54 is a fragment of a large dish in grey ware without slip having a beaded rim 
and decorated on the exterior with incised finger tip decoration. 

Type 55 is a bowl or dish of the same fabric with an incurved rim and a carination. 
Type 56 is a globular jar in grey ware with an excurved beaded rim. 

Type 57 is a red and black dish (Red outside and black inside) with a flared beaded 
rim. 

Type 57a is a variant of the same with a more flared rim which is decorated with 
parallel grooves. 

Type 58 is a bowl in plain grey ware with an excurved beaded rim. 

Type 59 is a bowl in red ware with slip with a carination, an incurved rim and a flat 
base. 

Type 60 is fragment of a large pot with a bright red slip and with a very sharp carina¬ 
tion and decorated on the shoulder with white dots. 

Type 61 is an irregular bowl in plain grey ware with a flat pointed or narrow base. 
Type 62 is an inverted lid in plain grey ware with a knob in the centre. 

Type 63 is a bbwl with an incurved rim and a stepped flat base. 

Type 64 is a heavy furnnel shaped object with a flat base and a grooved furnel. 
Can it be a fire hose in a hearth ? 

Type 64a is a slight variation of the same, but there is a deep internal groove or 
hollow in the thick base. 

Type 65 is a spouted vessel in burnished grey ware with a round base, a concave side 
and a flat tapering top with a slightly flared rim. It is decorated with incised con¬ 
centric circles and oblique strokes along the edge. 

Periods IV and V 

As already remarked there is no basic difference in the pottery of these two periods 
and that of period III. But for convenience the pottery from these two periods has been 
described to bring home the similarity of pottery from both the areas excavated. Most of 
the specimens illustrated ( Types 66 to 119) with a few exceptional types are from Akota. 
But the chief difference between these two periods from the earlier is the presence of the 
Islamic glazed ware and the more frequent occurrence of the red ware with a grey interior. 
The other fabrics recur in this period. 

Type 66 is a small jar in grey ware with a rounded base and a flat tapering top, with 
a spout. On the side as well as on the top, it is decorated with incised lines. On 
the top there are incised strokes all along the edge. 




Fig. 19 . Pottery-Periods IV and V. 
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Type 67 is ,a bell-shaped lid in grey ware with a stepped and grooved finial. On the 
sides it is decorated with parallel incised lines, 

Types 67a, 67b, 67c, 67d, 670, are variants of hnials in the same shape. 

Type 68 is a globular pot with a red slip outside and dark grey inside, with a beaded 
rim. 

Type 68a is a slight variant of the same with a flattened beaded rim. Along the 
shoulder, it is decorated with oblique incised strokes. 

Type 69 is a small pot with a carination and a rounded base. It has red slip outside, 
while it is dark gray inside. Just above the carination are oblique incised strokes, 
i Type 70 is a large globular jar in red slipped ware with a flared and grooved rim. 
The lower portion of the rim is beaked. 

Type 70a is slight variantof the same form with a less prominent beading in the rim. 
Type 71 is a large globular jar with a flared and externally beaded rim, 

Type,72 is a jar with a jsimple flared rim and a small ledge at the top of the rim inside. 
Type 73 is a fine carinated bowl in pale red ware with mica applied On top. On the 
yhoulder, it is decorated with oblique applied bands and loops. On the top of the 
flared rim are also incised bands and loops, making a wavy line pattern. 

Type 74 is a small miniature flat bowl in red ware. 

Type 74a is a slight vafiarft with a flattened top. 

Type 75 is a rimless bowl in red ware with a flat pointed base. 

Type 75a is a slight variant with a more squat shape. 

Type 75b is another variant with a carination and a slight incurved rim, 

T^pe 76 is a large pot in grey ware with an incurved flat rim. There are two incised 
bands on the flat top of the rim. 

Type 76a is a flight variation of the form without any decoration on the rim. But 
on the shoulder, it is decorated with incised parallel bands with a row each .of oblique 
strokes and liitked chevrons. 

Type 77 is a large pot in grey ware with a carination on the shoulder and a grooved 
excurved rim. It is decorated below the carination by incised bands and oblique 
strokes. Type 78 is a large pot in grey Ware with an excurved beaded rim. It is 
decorated with oblique strokes, linked chevrons and incised parallel bands. 

Type 79 is a large pot with an excurved and grooved rim ( Grey ware ). 

Type 80 is a pot in grey ware with an excurved beaded rim. 

Type 81 is a slight variant of the same form of rim with low and flattened rim. 

Type 82 is a grey ware pot with a stepped rim, which is excurved. 

Type 83 is a grey ware rim with an excurved beaked rim. 

Type 84 is a large pot in grey ware with a carination at the shoulder. There are 
incised parallel lines on the shoulder. 

Type 85 is a carinated bowl in grey ware with an excurved beaded rim. 



Fig. 20 . Potterjr—Periods IV and V. 
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Type 85a is a slight variant of the above form with a slightly elongated flared and 
beaded rim. 

Type 85b is another form of this carinated bowl with an excurved grooved rim. It is 
decorated on the shoulder with a row of concentric circles and oblique strolces be¬ 
tween incised parallel lines. 

Type 85c is a variant of type 85b with more prominent carination. On the shoulder 
it is decorated with incised lines and comb pattern. 

Type 86 is a large, heavy and squat stand with a wide flared opening on top and a 
hole running right through. Is it a hearth or vase ? 

I Type 87^ is a shallow bowl in grey ware with an incurved rim. The top of the rim is 
grooved. There are two attached lugs for holding it/ 

Type 88 is a shallow with an excurved beaded rim. 1 
Type 88a is another variant with an excurved beaked rim. 

Type 88b is a slight variant with a carination. 

Type 88c is another variant with a flattened excurved rim. 

Type 88d is another variant with an excurved beaded rim, with flattened top. 

Type 88e is a slight variant of 23 with a groove near the ledge below of the rim. 

Type 88f, 88g, 88h, 88i are variants of the forms 23d and 230 with slight difference in 
the top of the rim. 

Type 89 is a slight variant of 20c with a grooved rim. 

Type 90 is a small carinated bowl in grey ware with an excurved beaded rim. 

Type 91a is a slight variant of this form with a more prominent flaring of the rim. 
Type 92 is a small jar with a carination and ledge on the shoulder with a slightly 
excurved beaded rim. 

Type 93 is an incurved rimless bowl. 

Type 94 is a very irregular jar with a pointed base and decorated with applied, finger¬ 
tip pattern. ■ It is dull red outside. 

Type 95 is a small bowl in grey ware with an excurved beaded rim. 

Type 96 is a small miniature vessel with a simple flared. 

Type 97 is a small vessel in grey ware ^ith a carination and a ledge on the shoulder 
and an excurved beaked rim. 

Type 98 is a another miniature pot in grey ware with a simple flared rim; 

Type 99 is an incurved rimless bowl with a carination. 

Type 100 is a bowl with a slight excurved flat rim. 

Type loi is a part of an oval or boat shaped bowl. 

Type 102 is a miniature incurved rimless bowl. . 

Type 103 is a completely sealed pot with a finial and a flat base. 

Type 104 is another miniature vessel with a flattened rim. 



Fig. 21 . Pottery—Periods IV aod V. 
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BARODA THROUGH THE AGES 

Medieval Painted Ware : ( Fig. 22 ) 

One of the most significant types of pottery from the excavations is a painted ware 
which begins in the Period III and continues into Periods IV and V. It consists of decora¬ 
tion in black on white background applied on a bright red slip. The fabric is very poor and 
consists of gritty core with imperfect firing. In the Medical College area, where there is a 
continuous occupation from about 600 A.D., we get this in all the layers (20 to 3 counting 
upwards) But at Akota it occurs in Period IV marking a sharp break between the periods 
II and IV. A,very large quantity of this pottery has been obtained from a huge dumping 
pit cut into the layers 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 and sealed by layer 3. But in the regular layers of 
Period IV, very few sherds have been found suggesting that the actual habitation might 
have been away from Mound II and debris has been deposited in a pit on the edge of the 
mound. The general picture is one of shifting of habitation towards the interior on either 
side of the river. 

About the age of this pottery, its beginning can be very well dated on account of 
its occurrence in layers 20 to 15 without the association of the Islamic glazed ware. Its 
positive evidence is furnished by the finding of Gadhia coins in layer 15. It occurs in 
association with the Islamic glazed in Period IV as it does also in the Medical College area. 

The decorative patterns are simple linear or geometric with occasional floral decora¬ 
tion. Only one piece with a scorpion depicted on it has been found. Unfortunately, no 
complete pot has been recovered and there are very few rim pieces. But in one or two cases 
mica is found coated along the shoulder and in the neck. A few patterns are described 
below; 

3. A Fragment of a pot with an excurved beaked rim painted along the neck and 
shoulder with a black band and oblique lines (Comb pattern) on a white background. 

4. A sherd with two wide white bands having two rows of conjoined loops also in 
white between them. Superimposed on the top white band are three parallel lines in black 
wiih oblique hatching. On the lower white strip are two simple bands in black. 

5. Same as 3, with slightly thicker black bands on the lower white strip. 

6. A fragment of a pot with an excurved grooved rim and decorated with four 
black bands on a white background. The top two bands are cross-hatched. There seems to 
be a similar decoration below. In the middle is a circular white dot decorated with two 
conjoined circles in black. 

'7. A swastika pattern in white, decorated with black stripes. 

8. In between two groups of hatched black bands is a decorative spiral pattern with 
three contiguous loops on right and surrounded by circular white dots. 

9. Three white contiguous loops above two black bands on white followed by white 




stars. 





Fig. 22. The Medieval Fainted Ware. 
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10. Fragment of a spouted vessel decorated with criss-cross designs, spirals and 
bands in white superimposed by a black bands cross-hatched at the top. 

XI. A broad band followed by criss-cross lines in white with irregular star-shaped 
designs in black, connected by a band. 

12 . Fragment of a loop and coil pattern in white followed by two white bands and 
two black bands with the oblique hatching in the top white band. 

13. Two white bands connected by a vertical line of irregular white dots. The top 
white band has two black bands with cross-hatching, while the lower one has a simple black 

band. 

14. Two bands in white with a design in the same colour consisting of contiguous 
loops, making an inverted pyramidal pattern while the lower one has a simple line. 

15. Two horizontal white bands followed by vertical strokes in white, and concentric 
circle. On the top band are two black lines. 

16. Two broad white bands with elongated chevron pattern in white between the 

two. While there is a simple black line over the top white band, there are two black bands 
cross hatched. 

17. Three white bands with superimposed lines in black, while the middle one has 
cross-hatched black bands. Mica is smeared at the top. There is a pattern in white consist¬ 
ing of a round dot and' a loop. 

x8. Two oblique tapering lines joining a broad white band with three lines in black 
and cross-hatching between the top lines. 

19. An oval white design with dots all round, followed by another white band super¬ 
imposed by cross hatched black lines. 

20. Two white bands the lower one being followed by two loops one inside the other. 

21. Groups of oblique lines in white with a black line over white. 

22. A broad white band with superimposed cross-hatched black lines and a con¬ 
tinuous chevron pattern in white below it. 

23. A loop in white over a broad band superimposed with one black band and oblique 
lines on top. 

24. A loop pattern in white followed by a broad white band with cross-hatched 
black lines. 

25. A row of oblique tapering white lines joining a broad white band with a black 
line on it. 

26. Two comb-patterns in white with black strokes in the centre. 

27. A row of elongated chevrons in white enclosed on either side by two cross 
hatched bands in black or white. 

28. A criss-cross pattern in white between two broad white bands superimposed by 
black lines. 

29. A decorative pattern consisting of white concentric loops, bands and dots. 
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30. A broad white band decorated with lines and oblique lines in black and a small 
thick loops in white below it. 

31. Three white bands superimposed by black lines and oblique strokes. There is a 
star design in white between the top two white bands. 

Period VL 

This period, as already remarked, is the latest phase of occupation unearthed in the 
Medical College area. Both culturally and stratigraphically it marks a distinct break. The 
pottery also tends to confirm this. The most distinctive pottery of this period is a very well 
burnished thin bright ware in red and black. This is a real innovation of period VI, as it 
does not occur earlier. As a whole the pottery is well made and has brighter slips. The 
other feature is the disappearance of the * Medieval Painted Ware,' though a few sherds 
with only white bands are there. Apart from these distinctive fabrics the other common 
types continue from the earlier periods. A very simplified form of the bell shaped lid was 
found, but for the first time, it was found in bright red slipped ware. 

Type 106 is a fragment of a small pot with a flared and beaded rim. The fabric is 
thin and well burnt. The exterior has fine red slip. 

Type 107 is a fragment of burnished grey pot with a flared rim. 

Type 107a is same as above but of a larger vessel. 

Type 107b is same as above but of a larger vessel. 

Type 108 is a fragment of a shallow bowl in red ware with a flattened rim. The 
interior has a bright red slip. 

Type io8a is same as above with an internally beaked rim. 

Type io8d is same as above with an e,xternally beaded rim. 

Type 109 is a shallow dish or a plate without a rim, with a flat base. 

Type 109a is same as above with a grooved base. 

Type no is a base of a large plate or shallow jar with a grooved base. There is a 
small black streak in the middle of the section. The interior has a fine red slip. 

Type III is a small brown pot with a flared and externally beaded rim. 

Type 112 is a fragment of a small pot in grey ware with a flared, excurved rim. 

Type 113 is a fragment of a small jar in grey ware with a flared rim and a carination 

at the belly. 

Type 114 is a fragment of a large jar with a grooved excurved rim. 

Type 114a is a fragment of a large jar with painted design consisting of bands enclos¬ 
ing chevrons separated by spirals and oblique lines in white on a bright red slip. 

Type 115 is a fragment of a large shallow dish in red ware or a bowl with a beaded 
straight rim and a carination below the rim. 

Type 116 is a fragment of a shallow bowl with a grooved rim. 

Type ii6a is same as above with a finger tip decoration on the extern side of the rim. 



Fig. 23 . Pottery—Period VI. 
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Type ii6b is same as above in grey wafe, , 

Type 117 is a fragment of a shallow bowl with a slightly excurved rim and a carina** 
lion below the rim. 

Type 118 is a fragment of a pot with a flat excurved rim. 

The flat rim has two incised grooved lines enclosing oblique strokes 
Type I2ia is a shallow bowl with a flat base and a hole at the base. 

Type ng is a jar in burnished grey ware with an excurved rim and an applied band 
with incised decoration on the belly. 

Type 120 is a fragment of a vessel in grey ware with a flared beaded rim. 

Type 121 is a shallow bowl in bright red ware with^slip only on the interior of the dish. 
Type I2ia is a fragment of another dish. 

Type 122 is a lid in red ware without slip with a narrow raised top. 

Type 123 is an irregular crude handmade shallow dish or a bowl. 

Type 124 is a lid in red ware with a finial. 

Type 123 is a fragment of a dish with a beaked excurved rim and a carination. 
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APPENDIX I 

Red Polished^nrare—Its age and distribution 

One of the most important types of pottery which was very useful as a datum for the 
chronology of Akota is the Red Polished Ware described earlier. In this appendix it is pro¬ 
posed to discuss the age and distribution of this unique ware which occurs with the Sata- 
vahana sites in the Deccan, Kshatrapa in Western India and Kushan and Early Gupta in 
Northern India. The most distinctive feature is its fine fabric and texture which is uniform 
at all the sites in Deccan and Western India. 

This pottery is made of an extremely fine levigated clay and is burnt uniformly to a 
brick-red colour. The outer surface has a fine polish varying from a lacquer red to a dull 
brown. Some of them are extremely thin also. There are a large number of shapes in this 
ware. Before we discuss the distribution and the types, let us discuss the date and signif¬ 
icance of this pottery. 

A few specimens from Soranath were examined by Dr. Wheeler and those from 
Baroda by Dr. Codrington and they were of the opinion that they were of Roman origin (? ). 
The treatment of the clay and the very high firing which gives almost a metallic note, when 
it is struck, no doubt seem to be a foreign technique. They are, probably, copies of the 
Roman pottery (Specially the Samian ) which was coming to India with the traders in the 
early centuries of Christian era. At some of the sites we get this pottery in association with 
definite Graeco-Roman antiquities. In this connection, it is very interesting to note some of 
the imports into the great commercial emporium on the West coast of India viz. Broach. 
They included, according to the Periplus of the Erythrian Sea (ist Century A. D.) wine, 
porcelain, perfumes, vessels of copper or brass, etc.* * Till the end of the third century, 
there was extensive trade going on between Rome and India through North Africa and West- 

‘ The writer is very much obliged to both his students Shri R. N. Mehta and H. R. Trivedi during 
his explorations in Kathiawad. Subsequently important additional material was collected by 
Mr. Trivedi from Sorath District and Mr. Mehta from Baroda and Surat districts working 
independently. Very useful information was given by Shri P. P. Pandya, the Curator of the 
Jamnagar Museum about sites in the Halar District. I am very much obliged to Shri M. N. 
Deshpande for his information from Deccan sites. Dr. H. D. Sankalia kindly got some pottery 
from Somnath and Amreli examined by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler and Miss Kenyon at the Institute 
of Archaeology, London, for which I am grateful to him. Finally, Shri A. Ghosh, the Director 
General of Archeology gave valuable advice and guidance about the distribution of this pot- 
tery, for which I am very much obliged to him. 

* J. W. McCrindle. "Anonymi (Arrian ut Fertur) Periplus Maris Erithraei " Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol. VIII, pp. 107-151. 

H. A. L. Heeren. Historical Researches into Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquity, Vol. III. p. 355. Oxford. 1833. 
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ern Asia, to which we get references in the works of Ptolemy, Pliny and other Classical 
writers including that anonymous sailor who has written a guide-book for his colleagues 
sailing from Africa and Western Asia. This trade seems to have received an additional 
impetus with the continuous warfare between the Parthian and the Roman Empires between 
50 to 250 A.D. The Kushan Empire straddled the routes between Asia and the China and with 
the isolation and stoppage of communication with Europe, the trade was diverted through 
the Indus basin and the ports of Gujarat,® This trade was also facilitated by the discovery 
of the seasonal nature of the monsoons by Hippalus ( ist century A.D.). * * 

But the most interesting feature of the pottery is the occurrence of a number of 
distinct Indian shapes in this ware at Amreli, Somnath and a few sites in Gujarat. It is on 
account its wide distribution also, one doubts whether this pottery is foreign in origin. But 
on account of its patent similarity to the fabrics and their association with other Classical 
antiquities, it seems more likely that the technique was successfully copied. Hence, it may 
be stated that this Red Polished ware represents the influence of Roman ceramic techniques 
on India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Chronology : 

Leaving aside the question of origin of this Red Polished ware, we can independently 
date it to the first three centuries of the Christian Era on the basis of the evidence of ex¬ 
cavation, as well as surface associations. 

The most important and direct evidence comes from the excavations at Akota. 
Here it was found in association with Graeco-Roman clay seals with prancing horses, 
impressed Indo-Parthian (? ) pottery and an early Kshatrapa coin. A long neck with a 
flattened rim was found in Trench IV immediately overlying the stratum which yielded 
an early Kshatrapa coin. 

At Vas^i oh the North coast of Kathiawar, this pottery has been found below a coin 
of Kumaragupta giving the lower limit of the date of this pottery. 

Typical sprinklers in this ware were found at Kolhapur in the Satavahana levels with 
other Roman antiquities. The same site has given a fine Graeco-Roman statute. A trefoil 
bronze jar with a handle, and a bronze disc with the figure of Eros (?) and a figure of 
Poseidon.® Similar sprinklers have been found at Kondapur in Hyderabad State. « At 
Bahai in Khandesh, this pottery was found in the Satavahana levels. In Northern India, 

® R. E. M. Wheeler, Five Thousand Years of Pakistani p. 51, London. 

* J. W. McCrindle. Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Revised edition by Majumdar. 

P. xix. Calcutta, 1927. 

® H. D. Sankalia M. Q. Dikshit. Excavations at Brahmapuri. ( Kolhapur) 1945-46. PI. XXXIIL 
A clay copy of the vessel in Fig. D of this plate was also found in the excavation* 

• Information kindly supplied by Dr. M. G. Diksbit. 
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sjprinklers have been reported from a xitimber of site^ in the Gangetic basin and Punjab from 
levels attributable to the Kushan Period and early Gupta.^ At Amreli in Kathiawad, ex¬ 
cavations conducted by the Department of Archaeology of the Government of India have 
given a large number of shapes and types in this pottery and they are ascribed to the 2hd 
and 3rd ctoturies of the Christian era on numismatic evidence.® 

At the joint excavations conducted by the Deccan College Research Institute and the 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda at Maheshvar (Nimar District—Madhya Bharat), 
a large number of sherds of this typical fabric including the tops of sprinklers with narrow 
mouths and spouts were found. Stratigraphically they may be ascribed to the 3rd-4th 
century and the associated finds also confirm this position.^ 

Hence in view of the evidence from Maheshvar and Vasai (already described) we 
may have to give a longer life to this ware from ist to the 4th century A.D., but the general 
evidence tends to support slightly earlier dates. The writer recently visited the excava¬ 
tions at Tripuri, Ko^ambi and Pataliputra. Similar sprinklers were found from ist 
century to 5th century A.D. Hence it is possible that this pottery had its focus in Western 
India, specially Gujarat and Kathiawad and it spread into the interior. The fabrics curi¬ 
ously deteriorate as we move inland confirming this point of view. 

Main Types in this Ware: ( Figs. 25, 26 and 27) 


The most important and common type is a vessel with a long neck and a narrow con¬ 
stricted mouth, which may be called a sprinkler. (Fig. 25. Nos. i, 7, 8, ii and 12). 

A few separate spouts of a flat, funnel shaped neck were found at Amreli. So it seems these 
vessels had spouts also. 

Another type has a long neck with either a beaded rim or a rim with a flat top and 
external beak. (Fig. 25, Nos. 3, 5, 6 and 10). 

There are large number of small pots with flared rims with either beaked or beaded 
rims. (Fig. 26, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 18 and 19). 

No. 16 has a flared and externally grooved rim. A slight variation of this form is 
provided by the projection at the top of the rim. (17 and 20). 

No. 22 is a shallow saucer with a flat base and a externally beaked rim. The base, 
though flat has a groove along the edge. 


’ I am very much obliged to Shri A. Ghosh and S. K. Mookerji of the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of India. 

® lam very much obliged to Shri S. Ranganatharao, the Assistant to the Director of Archaeology 
for this information. The excavations which are still continuing, promise to throw very im¬ 
portant light on this problem. 

® The writer is engaged in studying the pottery from the excavations at Maheshvar. In this con¬ 
nection, more sites have been recently visited by him. It is proposed to carry this problem 
further in the report of the Maheshvar Excavations. 







Fig. 24 Sprinklers and necks in Red Polished ware. 1-4 from Amreli; 5-9 
from Somnath; 10-11 from Baroda and 12 from Karvan. 








































Fig. 25. Red Polished Ware from Amreli. 








































































Fig. 26 . Plain and painted Red Polished Ware. 28 , 29 , 30 , 31 , and 33 from Somnath; 
32 , from Karvan 34 and 35 Variav and 36 from Kamrej. 
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No. 23 has a flared beaded rim. There are a number of large ovate jars, of which only 
bases have been found. The flat base has a groove along the edge ( No. 25). 

At Somnath,, it was noticed that some of these pots were also painted with purple 
and white bands. No. 26 is a complete globr^ar jar with a flared flattened rim. It is 
painted in purple at the rim, neck and belly with parallel bands. No. 27 has two parallel 
bands on the neck on either side of a small projection. No. 29 is of the same type as 26 
but has alternate white and purple bands, as also number 27. ( Fig. 27 ) 

Disitribution: 

In Gujarat and Kathiawad, this pottery so far has been noticed at thirty two sites. 
One interesting fact is the occurrence of a large number of sites in Kathiawad peninsula. 
But its association with other early historic remains is striking. We begin from the coastal 
Gujarat. The most noteworthy fact about this ware is the homogeneity of the fabric 
throughout Western India and at Maheshvar in Western Malwa too. 

1. Kamrej—Taluka Kamrej, Surat District on the Tapi. 460/15 

2. Variav—460/15 District Surat 

3. Karvan—Taluka Dabhoi, Baroda District. 46F/8 

4. Timberva—Sinor Taluka, Baroda District 

5. Nanapophalia—46F/8 Dabhoi Taluka, Baroda District 
6^ Sherpura—46F 

7. Baroda (Akota or Ankottaka )—46F/3 

8. Valabhipur—Gohilwad, District Saurashtra—46B/4 

9. Sana—Gohilwad District, Saurashtra 

10. Amreli—Amreli District, Bombay. 41O/2 

11. Venivadar—Amreli, District—41O/2 

12. Fasaria—Amreli, District—41O/2 

13. Babra—Madhya Saurashtra—41O/5 

14. Intawa—Sorath District, Saurashtra—41K/6 

15. Junagadh—(UpparKof)—41K/6 

16. Junagadh—(Khaprakodia Caves)—41K/6 

17. Somnath—Sorath District, Saurashtra—41L/5 

Information supplied by Shri U. P. Shah. The writer subsequently visited this site. 

A small trial excavation carried out by Shri R. N. Mehta at this site has confirmed the dating 
at Baroda as well as Maheshvar of the Red Polished Ware. 

A large collection of this pottery was made by the writer during his visit in 1951 and the study 
is based on that collection only. 

K. M. Munshi. Somnath the Shrine Eternal. Bombay, 1952. Bharatiya Vidyabhavan Series. 
See B. K. Thapar's note: 

‘*An outstanding type in this ware is the bottle-necked sprinkler. The shape however is of 
great interest and belongs to the Early centuries of the Christian Era."' According to him, 
similar stuff was found at Hastinapur in the same period, and at Kausambi a little later (see 
his footnote). The specimens illustrated in Plates 25-27 form part of the fine collection made 
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18. Madhavpur—Sbrath District—41K/4 

19. Antroli—Sorath District 

20. Kuntiana—^Sorath District 

21. Adpdar—Sorath District 

22. Bokhira—Sorath District. 

23. Shrinagar—Sorath District. 

2^. Padiadhar—Sorath District. 

25. Gop—Halar District, Saurashtra 

26. Bharana—Halar District, Saurashtra 

27. Baid—^^Halar District, Saurashtra 

28. Vasal—Halar District, Saurashtra 

29. Lakhabawal—Halar District, Saurashtra 

30. Alia—Halar District, Saurashtra / 

31. Moda—Halar District, Saurashtra 

32. Hadiana—Halar District, Saurashtra 

33. Chandravalli—Chitaldurg District, Mysore 

34. Karad—Satara District, Bombay 

35. Kolhapur'^—Bombay 

36. Junnar— 

37. Sopara—Th'ana District, Bombay 

38. Kanheri—Bombay 

39. Samanera —{Near Ujjain ) 

40. Bahai—East Khandesh District, Bombay 

41. Nasik—Nasik District Bombay 

42. Kondapur—( Hyderabad State) 

43. Sanchi^*—Bhopal 

44. Hastinapur* 

45. Maheshwar—^Nimar District, Madhya Bharat 

46. Tripuri—Jabbalpore District, Madhya Pradesh 

47. Pataliputra—Patna District, Bihar 

48. Kosambi—(38 miles from Allahabad), Uttar Pradesh 

49. Nagara—46 B/ii ** 

by Shri Harisankar Prabhasankar Sastry of Somnath from this and other sites in the vicinity. 
I am extremely grateful to him for permitting me to publish the drawings made by me 
during my visit to Somnath. 

H. D. Sankalia and M. G. Dikshit. Op. cit. PI. XIX. A and Fig. 22. 

The actual sherd was examined by the writer during his visit to the Indore Museum. I am 
very much obliged to Dr. D. R. Patil and Dr. H. V. Trivedi for permission. 

The actual pieces were seen by the writer during his visit to the Museum at Sanchi. But no 
details could be secured. 

C. F. Munshi. Op. cit. 

Information supplied by U. P. Shah. 
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MICROLITHS 

The earliest human relics at Baroda are the microliths found at Akotsi in all the 
trenches. The Medical College area, as already stated, has not yielded any antiquities of the 
Period I and II. The evidence described here is mainly confined to the two main trenches 
at Akota, viz.. Trenches I and IV on Mounds I and II respectively. The other trenches have 
yielded very insignificant numbers and hence they have not been taken into account. But 
the most important fact is the difference in the occurrence of microliths in both the trenches. 
In Trench IV, layer 12 consists of barren silt and it separates the deposits of the Prehistoric 
and the Early Historic periods. Besides, no pottery was found associated with microliths 
in this trench. While in Trench I, an overlap between both the Cultures was noticed and 
the number of microliths dropped very rapidly from layer to layer beginning with layer 10, 
which yielded the largest number. But here also the purest microlith layer had no pottery 
associated with it.” 


This variation in the evidence from both the trenches can only be explained by the 
difference in heights above the water level. The clear evidence of the barren layer separat¬ 
ing the Early Historic and Prehistoric cultures argues in favour of a gap in time and break 
in culture.; The complete absence of microliths in Trench IV can only be accounted for by 
the existence of this physical barrier. While in Trench I, the mound being at a lower level, 
the barren layer might have been washed away by the river subsequently. This apparent 
phenomenon has actually been demonstrated in the historic period. While the structures 
on Mound I were submerged by the floods, the Mound II remained intact and it was also 
inhabited for a longer time. Hence, the Early Historic people might have rested directly 
on an earlier habitation of the Microlithic folk. The consequent disturbance would cer¬ 
tainly account for the occurrence of microliths in the layers of Period II. Hence the earliest 
human habitation at Baroda may be defined as a pure Microlithic Culture. 

Typology : ( Fig. 28.) : 

Typolpgically, the Baroda: Microlithic industry may be described aS areal " Geometric 
industry ” with a Mesolithic assemblage, though its antiquity may not be so great. This 
industry is characterized by the presence of the following tools : Lunate, Triangle; Trapeze, 
Blade, Scrapers—Discoid, Side, end and Side and End. A few select types are described below: 
Lunates; 

704.. An irregular lunate blunted along the arc, As the flake is very thin in the 
middle, the middle portion of the arc is not blunted. 

” I am very much obliged to Dr. H. D. Sankalia for this suggestion. But the recent trial dig¬ 
gings carried out by Shri R. N. Mehta have actually carried the evidence of Baroda little fur¬ 
ther and have actually demonstrated that an earlier phase of the Historic period characterized 
by the presence of N.B.P. and Red and Black Megalithic-type of pottery precedes the Period 
II at Baroda. 
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ioi6. Lunate blunted along the arc 
,. iQp 9 -, . - „ 

' 935 -^ 
loodhv 



Tmpeze: 


627. A trapeze blunted on both the transverse sides. As the flake is thin, the 
■ shorter parallel side is not worked,: ’ 

Blade:- 


867. A blade made out of a leaf shaped flake by blunting one side by steep 
retouch. . 


• 1003 f. Parallel sided blade blunted on one side. 

A. An irregular blade with a blunted back. 

B. 

914. „ 

tool .z. ' „ „ 

Flakes: 

476. Long parallel sided flake with a slightly serrated edge, probably due to use. 

" 349. .. 

Obliquely blunted point: 

1001X, An end of a flake with an oblique cut at the end, which is finely retouched. 
Triangle: 

Tool o. Broken triangle. 

End Scraper: 

829. End scraper on a thick flake with a prominent’ bulb. 

Side scraper: 

74; Side scraper on a semi-triangular flake with the side parallel to its longer 


axis retouched. 


129. An irregular side scraper. 

Cores : 

802, 889, 831, 811, 947, 1002,1001, 815, 805, 796, 274, 66. ■ 

' A small number of cores are found but vety few cores show any formal 

facetting of the platform. 

A look at the tool types would show that the Industry belongs to the Geometric type 
and is very similar to those explored in the Mahi Valley (30 sites) and excavated at Langhanaj 
in North Gujarat and found at a number of sites in the Sabarmati valley. As a whole the 
tools are very crude and the dearth of raw material may probably account for iL Because, 



Fig. 28. Microliths from Akota. 
(Same size i/i) 
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the sitfes in the Mahi ❖alley which are within ten to twenty miles of Baroda have yielded 
very. fir)e tools and the sites are located near the veins of chert. ’ 

Distribution of Microliths : 

As the following analysis would show, the Trench IV was extremely rich. It gave 
348 microliths including finished tools, flakes, cores and mere nodules/of agate, chert quartz 
and chalcedony. The percentage of finished tools or actual retouched specimens is 7.5, which 
is not inconsiderable, considering the amount of waste flakes that are bound to occur. But 
the most striking fact is the absence of a large nunlber of cores, Eyen the few cores are very 
small, suggesting that they were worked to the last. This fact would also account for the 
small sike of the flakes and tools. The Trench I shows similar evidence with a total of 167 
of which 10 are retouched ( about 6% ). The detailed tables are givfen below. ( The num¬ 
bers are ftom the Antiquity Register). ; 

Trench IV. Layer 12. 

Parallel sid^ blades blunted along the back—807, 1001 y 1001 z, 1002 c, 1003 f. 

Parallel sided flakes with serrated edges—822 and 890. 

Asymmetrical Lunate—914^08935. % 

Lunate blunted along the chord—982. 

Lunates blunted along.the arc—1001 w, 1001 x, 1003 h, 1009, 1016 and 1034. ' 

Discoid scraper—805, 904, 815. 

Oblique scraper—906. 

End scraper—829. ■ 

Side scraper-^ibo2 p. 

Cores-770, 774, 785, 791, 796, 802, 808, 815, 831, 835, 864, 868, 874, ^1, 883, ^9, 947. 

, 970,1001 b, 1002 a, 1012. 

Symmetrical flakes—762, 762a, 765, 766, 766a, 766b, 766c, 776,780, 781, 782, 784, 796a, 797, 
798, 799 . 801, 812, 817, 818, 820. 827, 828, 828a, 830, 836, 838, 854, 862. 863, 866, 
867, 867a, 869, 870, 871, 872, 8722, 876, 879, 884, 884a, 885, 888, 890a, 893, 894, 901. 
913. 915. 917. 923. 924, 929. 930, 931a, 934. 943 . 944a. 945 . 948. 963. 964. 967a, 969, 
974. 985. 986, 991. 993. 994. looid, looif, looii, looij looik, looim, loorr, loois, 

, 190IU, ioo3b, 1003c, ioo3i, 1003], 1003k, 1003I, 1013,1029, 1035, 1041. 

Asymmetrical flakes—764, 771, 772, 773. 775, 787, 788, 780, 790, 792, 793, 794, 794a, 794b. 
800, 804, 805a, 809, 811, 8i3.,8r4, 816, 819, 824, 825, 832, 833, 834, 855, 856, 858^ 

' 860, 865, 873. 877, 878, 879a, 880, 882, 886, 887, 887a, 888a, 891, 891a. 892, 896, 897^ 
898. 900. 902, boaa, 905, 907, 911, 912, 916, 918, 918a, 919. V . 

B. SOBBARAO. " Archaeological Explorations in the’M^hi Valley. Joutnd of {h0 ^BUt^dda 
University, VoK i, No. i, p. 37. 1952. ' 
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Asymmetrical flakes (Contd.) 920, 921, 921a, 922, 922a, 926, 927, 928, 93ia. 931b, 93^^, 
93id, 932, 933, 936, 936a, 937, 939, 940, 941, 946, 949, 950. 951, 961, 962, 964, 964a. 
964b, 964c. 964d, 9646, 964f, 964g, 96411, 965, 965a. 966, 967b. 968, 971, 971a, 
971b, 971C, 972, 973a, 973b, 973d, 973e, 975, 976. 976b, 977> 978a, 978b, 978c, 979. 
) .. 979 ^> 97'9l>., 9799. 979 ^> 981. 983, 984, 990, 996, looia, lopic, looig, looih, looii, 
1061 n, 1001 p, looi q, 1001 t, iooi z, iooirz-1, looi z-2,1001 z-3, 1001 2-4, 1002 b, 
1002 d, 1002 e, ioo2'f, 1002 g, 1002 h, 1002 1,1002 1002 k, 1002 1, 1002 m, 1002 n, 
• ' ro62 0, 1003 a, 1003 d, 1003 g, 1004,' 1007, 1008, loio, loii, 1015, 1017, 1018, 1019, 

*'■ '1029,1021, 1022, 1023, 1024, 1025; 1026, 1027,1028,'1031, 1633 a, 1036, 1037, 1038, 

■ 1039; 1042, 1043, and 1044. ■ 

Nodules—752, 766 d, 766 e, 766 f, 767, 779. 783. 803, 8io, 823', 826, 859, 86i, 895, 895 a, 
903, 980, 987, 988 a, 988 b, IOOI c, and 1030. ' 

Trench 1.'Layer ; - ; ■ .j., 

Asymmetrical flake—269. 

Tknench I.Layer 6,. '.-..V- '* 

Symmetrical flake—349. 

Trench I. Layer 7. 

Blade blunted along the back—476. < r ; 

Side and end scraper^—63^:1 
Syftifnetrical flakes—588, 699 and 701. 

Asymmetrical flakes—517, 632, and 633. 

Trench 1. Layer ^ 


c 


Lunate blunted along the arc—598 

Trapeze—627 ' . 

Side and End Scraper—638 
Symmetrical flakes—588, 699 and 701 

Asymmetrical flakes—523, 546, 552, 553, 578, 584, 587, 637, 657, 705 and 707 

Trench 1. Layer 9 

Lunate blunted along the arc—704 

End Scraper—116 

Side scraper—589 

Cores—530, 544, 555. 577, 656 

Symmetrical flakes: 573, 576, 646, 650, 652 and 635 

Asymmetrical flakes: loi, 103, 117, 137, 528, 529, 540. 343, 543, 546, 547, 548. 564. 568, 
569. 570. 571. 571a. 571b, 579. 582, 583. 594. 596, 607, 700, 702, 729 
Nodule—590 
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Trench L Layer 10 , . 

Side scraper—i2}^a 
End scraper—606 

Cores : 66, 127b, 608, 682, 725, 736, 743a 

Symmetrical flakes: 68b. 134.135, 138. 229, 253. 666, 667, 713. 72b. 722, 739a, 739b, 741a, 
741b. 741C, 74id, 742b. 742c, 742d, 743b, 743c. 743d, 753a, 753b 
Asymmetrical flakes: 65, 68a, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82,105,119, 130a, 130b, 131, 132a, 132b, 
133.139.148. 159. 220, 254, 665, 678, 680, 681, 683, 712, 718, 723, 724, 726,727,728, 
730. 731. 734. 738a, 739c, 739 d, 7396 , 739f, 739g, 740, 740a, 740b, 7416, 7414, 742a, 
743. 744a. 744b, 747. 752b. 757 and 758. 

Nodules ; 108, 109. 732, 735, 738b, 759. 


Consolidated Abstract of the Distribution of Microliths 
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Layer 

Tools 
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flakes 
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flakes . 
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IV 
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21 

91 
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56 
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^ BANGLES. 

A very large number pf bangles of chank, ivory and glass were found ih the excava* 
ii 6 n. A study of the bangles through all the periods of Baroda throws very interesting light 
on this most elementary but very important ornament of Indian womanhood. The antiquity 
of bangle is as old as the Neolithic in Europe, and Chalcolithis Crete, Mesapotamia and 
Egypt. The earliest material used for bangles in India seems to be the Chank or 6ankha. 
"the evidence of Early glass bangles found in association with Chalcolithic finds noted by 
Si^ Aurel Stein has been discussed by H. D. Sankalia.’'* As most of these finds are from 
surface, no deduction aS to the antiquity of glass bangles is possible. The evidence from 
the excavations at Baroda seems to confirm the theory of Dr. Sankalia (based on the results 
of his excavation at Kolhapur) that a highly developed glass bangle industry followed the 
introduction of glazed*® ware. The nature and types of bangles of each Period are discussed 
below'r:-’— ■ . 

In the Period I, there is no evidence of any bangle of any material bring used by the 
earliest inhabitants of Baroda. In the second period the following types of bangles were used: 

1. Plain bangles made out of rings cut from a large chank. It seems Ankottaka 
was a great centre of chank bangle industry. A number of unfinished and cut 
chanks have been found. Besides, a large number of freshly cut chank rings 
were found in an exposed section of the mound with a number of waste pieces. 
Most of the bangles of chank found in the excavation are plain in character with¬ 
out any other decoration. But a few pieces with a double or a triple grooves 
were found. 

2. A few ivory bangles were found in the excavation. Of these only two pieces had 
triple grooves on the exterior, while the majority of them were .plain. 

3. Only two pieces of glass bangles were found in Period II. They are of opaque 
glass and one of them is bluish, while the other is greenish. The type is very 
common with a circular section. 


In period III, no bangles were found in the Medical College area. On account of the 
absence of this phase at Akota, it is difficult to get at the types and materials of bangles. 
In the next period (IV ), the Medical College area was poor in bangles, but Akota trenches 
have given us a sufficient idea of the bangles in use. It may be noted that glazed pottery 
has already been introduced and we get a large variety in the glass bangles including the 
polychrome decorated bangles. The chank and ivory still continue to be used for making 
bangles. In the glass bangles there are plain and decorated varieties, as also monochrome 
and polychrome. The following are the main types:— 


H. D. Sankalia. “ The Antiquity of Glass Bangles in India," p. 352. BDCRI. VIII. 4. 
Poona. 1947. 

Ibid, p. 257. < 
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1. Plain monochrome bangles oc<;ur ifi the following colours: Light blue, Crearo» 

Dark green and Light green, . • ■ , • 

2. In the monochrome only one decorative pattern is seen nud that consists of, 
incised dots on a green bangle, 

3. The most common type in the polychrome bangles is the use pf red or yel^ow^ 
speck on blue and green. 

4. In two cases, we have a continuous yellow band over green and in another,' yre 
have a yellow band on blue, 

5. Only one specimen of a tri-colour bangle was found, where we have white specks 
on green and yellow bangle. 

In the chank and ivory bangles which occur comparatively in smaller numbers, the 
common type is plain with occasional double or triple grooves. 

The next two periods, viz. V & 'VI are extremely rich in bangles in number as well 
as variety. The types of bangles or extremely simple either with a circular or a triangular 
section. In the plain monochrome types, the following colours occur: green, blue, deep 
green and deep blue and grey. In this, only two types of decorations are seen vw. the incised 
dot on the ridge and the screw pattern. In the polychrome the following combinations 
occur: 

r. White specks on white and green bangles. 

2. Specks of white, green and blue on a white and green bangle. 

3. White specks on green and orange. 

4. Yellow specks on green, 

5. Yellow bands on green. 

Consolidated Abstract of Bangles From The Baroda Area 


Period. 

1 Trench. 

Layer. 

No. of Bangles 

Material. 

I 


'— . . 

— 


II 

AKIV, 

9 

13 

Chank. 


—. 

8 

3 

Glass. 


— 

7 i 

i 6 

Chank. 


— 

— 

I 

Ivory. 


AK I. 

7 

I 

Chank. 


— 

— 

I 

. Ivory. 
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Trench, 

i ' w - 1 ; .. . 

Layers r 

;• No. .of Bangles 

.,, Material. 


T ‘’\v; 



- j,., 

: JU:; 


■ • . 1.5 ... 

X 

Glass. 

•■ ;,. -J :' 

IV 

Ale IV 

4 

4 

Glass. 

. Z'i. 


3 

I 

Ivory 

> i. - 

n 

— 

— 

4 

Glass. 


— 

2 

I 

Glass. 

v;' 

— 

— 

I. 

f» 


AKi. 

5 

2 

Chank. 


— 

I (Debris) 

10 

Glass. 


MDC 

— 

— ■ 

— 

V 

MDC 

10 

13 

Glass. 


— 

9 

10 



— 

— 

I 

Ivory 

J ^ 

— 

7 

4 

Glass. 


— 

— 

1 

Ivory. 

' 

— 

6 

3 

Glass 


— 

5 

3 

Glass. 


— 


I 

Ivory 


•— 

3 

86 

Glass. 


— 

— 

II 

Ivory. 




I 

Chank. 

VI 

MDC 

a 

90 

Glass. 


— 

— 

I 

Ivory. 
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BEADS. 

At Akota as well as in the Medical College area, a number of beads were found from 
di 0 erent strata. No type is distinctively associated with any period and most of the types 
persist throughout all the periods. The following materials were used for making beads: 
Crystal, Garnet, Carnelian, Agate, Chert, Faience, Terracotta glass and gold. The beads are 
classified according to their shapes. {Fig. 29) 


Shape. 

Material. 

Antiquity No, 

Locus. 

Spherical. 

Crystal 

604 

Period IV 



439 

.. 11 


> > 

1216 

» V 


1# 

1266 

«* 9P 


Garnet 

166 

.. IV 


Agate (Banded) 

163 

tt 


do 

1458 

„ HI 


Carnelian 

306 



Glass 

1053 

„ VI 


>» 

1x13 

99 91 



1497 


Barrel. 

Carnelian 

285 

.. IV 


Agate (Banded) 

203 

9* 99 

Hexagonal-Bi-conical. 

Lapis Lazuli 

164 



»# tr 

1460 

„ 111 


Crystal 

81 

„ IV 


Chert 

264 

99 99 


1* 

1267 

» V 

Cylindrical. 

Glass 

519 


Gadrooned Bi-conical. 

Faience 

56 


Double Bead. 

Glass 

501 



Triple bead of glass 

227 



A large number of terracotta beads were found in all the periods represented in the 
excavation. Mainly they fall into three categories: Aricanut, Barrel and spherical. But 
most of the beads belong to the first category. One very interesting feature is the occurrence 
of a large number of types among the aricanut beads. Some of them are very well burnt 
and polished. The following types were noticed among the terracotta beads. (Fig. 30). 
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Fig, 30 . Terracotta beads from Baroda. 






























BEADS : 




1459 A large bead red in colour, with a ridge and a flat base with upraised edge and 
decorated with grooves on the body and the base. Period III. 

,143 Truncated aricanut with an inconspicuous collar. Period IV. 

341 A thick rounded truncated aricanut type with a groove at the base. Period IV. 

560 Plain truncated aricanut type with concave depressions at both the ends. Period IV,. 
59 Plain rounded aricanut type with a concave groove at the base. Period II. 

27 Plain aricanut type with a concave depression at the base. Period .II. 

266 Plain rounded aricanut with a concave depression at the base and an inconspicuous 
•- collar. Perind-IV. 

.91 Terracotta irregular spherical. Period II. 

'^79 Plain aricanut with a concave depression at the base. Period II. 

•473 Rounded aricanut type with a deep groove along the body and a flat base. Period IT 
•43d Plain aricanut type with a concave depression. Period II. 

■1S2 Barrel, biconical bead. Period IV^ 

It may be noted that there is no evidence of any typological development in these 
terracotta beads. All the types in fact persist and about sixty beads are found in all. 
Similarly, the stone beads are as a whole of a very indistinctive plain types. Hence it is not 
possible to make any comparison with other sites. 


1 . 
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■ ■' COINS. . . ••• ' V 

In all eight coins were recovered from the excavations in both the areas, but the 
evidence provided by them is very valuable as can be seen from the foregoing account.' In 
terms of chronology arrived at the site, three coins belong to Period II, three coins to 
Period III, two to Period V and one to Period VI. In the order of chronology the coins 
will be described. “ 

Kshatrapa coins 

Of the three coins of Period II, one found in layer 6 of the Trial Pit I at Akota was 
in a very bad state of preservation and it was not considered safe to attempt any cleaning. 
Of the other two copper coins, one was found in layer lo of Trench IV at Akota and it is the» 
best preserved of all the coins. The second, which is in a comparatively bad state of pre¬ 
servation was found in a huge dumping pit dug during the Period III. Though it is strati- 
graphically of no value, it is a duplicate of the coin described above. These two coins are 
very unique in the sense that they have been restruck in the Early Kshatrapa Period. The 
exact identification of the original issuer of the coin as well the restriker is very difficult 
unless some better preserved coins are found. The coins were kindly examined by Prof. 
A. S. Altekar of the Patna University and Dr. H. V, Trivedi, the Deputy . Director of 
Archaeology, Madhya Bharat. 

The following note from Dr. H. V. Trivedi on the coins is being published herewith 
with his kind permission and a more elaborate paper is going to be published in the Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India ; 

“ Both the specimens are of copper, roughly round in shape, and one of them which 
is better preserved and weighs 51.5 grains, was found at Akota, a suburban hamlet on the 
west bank of the river Vishvamitri, at a depth of ten feet in a stratum yielding objects 
assignable to the 2nd-3rd centuries A. D. Its obverse shows a six arched chaitya, on a 
wavy line and surmounted by a crescent, and some other symbols which are partially 
visible. The reverse has on it the figure of a rayed sun in the middle, and along the edge a 
part of the legend in Brahmi, viz. Rajiio Mahakshatrapasa..., in characters of the early 
Kshatrapa period. On one side in an almost rectangular incuse, there are also traces of 
letters in a different type of script, which cannot be made out, but which may have been 
parts of the original legend, either in Brahmi or in Kharoshfi. From all this, I am inclined 
to hold that the specimen was counter-struck, probably by an earlier member of the Western 
Kshatrapa dynasty, though nothing can be said about its attribution. ’’ 

" The other coin weighs 44.5 grains and is extremely worn and broken at the edge. 
Faint traces of the rayed sun, the crescent and the letters in Brahmi are visible on one of 
the sides." 



” As all the coins are not in a good state of preservation, they have not been illustrated. 
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"As both the specimens were found in excavations at Baroda; they are of great; 
historical value in showing that the city and its surrounding region formed part of the king¬ 
dom of Western Kshatrapas, which is otherwise unknown." ” 

The full significance of these coins and their suggested identifications are described in 
the next chapter dealing with the history of Baroda. Dr. Trivedi has suggested that these 
•were Andhra coins restruck by Rudradaman. 

Gadhia coins: 

In the Medical college area three Gadhias were found, of which two were stuck to¬ 
gether, in layer 15 of Period lU. Only two coins were cleaned, as the other bore traces of 
cloth sticking to it. It shows that both the coins were tied together in a piece of cloth. 
Another coin was found in a layer, which is more or less surface. The fifth was found in 
the "Robber’s pit" in Trench II at Akota. A full understanding of this coinage is not 
possible without a short history. Though a very large number of these coins were found 
from various parts of Gujarat, Kathiawad, Deccan and Malva the exact dating of this series 
has not been done properly. Since these three coins come for the first time from a stratified 
excavation, it is not out of place to review the position of these coins and the opinions of 
pioneer Numismatist like Bhagavanlal Indraji (who first attempted a fine typological study 
of this coinage), Taylor, Vincent Smith and a few other writers. 

Origin 

In Gujarat, they are popularly known as " GarfA/anw ;patso. " One popular tradition 
ascribes it to Gardhabhilla who is mentioned in the Jain tradition in Kalakacharya katha- 
naka as living in ist century B.C. This does not seem to be plausible as these coins cannot 
be so early. From the beginning, Cunningham,*® and Bhagavanlal Indraji** maintained and 
demonstrated how these coins were mere copies and subsequent degraded forms of the Indo- 
Sassanian coinage. According to Wilford, *® Gardabhi is the name of a Sassanian dynasty 
and he identified him with Varaharan Gur (420 A.D.) According to Taylor, *• the latter was 

*• Professor A. S. Altekar has appended the following note with the detailed paper of Dr. Trivedi: 
"The coin is a counterstruck one, but whether Rudradaman is the counterstriker is not 
certain. The letters following Mahaksha Trapasa are in different style and in a straight 
line. To me they appear to belong to the original coin and are in Kharoshti. The first two 
look like Kharoshti chcha and ja. The lower portion of the letter taken as Brahmi da by 
Dr. Trivedi may be a companion crescent of the earlier coin by the side of its Sun. The 
attributiorf of the coin is very uncertain, but it is a unique one and Dr. Subbarao deserves 
congratulations for its discovery. " 

** Cunningham. Archaeological Survey of India Reports, ^oX. IX., p. 155. Ancient Geography of 
India, p. 313. 

** Bhagwanlal Indraji. "Gadhia coins of Gujarat and Malwa. JBBRAS. XII. pp. 325-29. 1876. 
*® BaAGWANtAL Indraji. Ibid, p. 325. 

** G. P. Taylor. "On the Gadhia coins of Gujarat. " JASB. LXXXIII; Pt. i. 1904. 
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fond of hunting wild ass and theHiSBas; in deriaon inight have called his coinage'as " ass- 
money’’.and it was sanskritised in India. He derived Gadhia in this way: G^rdahhlya' 
Gaddabiya > Gadahiya > Gadhaiya. ^ 

Development and the deterioration of the iorm , i) 

The classic study of the development and deterioration of this form was made ^rstby 
Bhagavanlal Indraji, who illustrated the whole evolution of what he called the oblong buti 
ton from the Persian head ” and of the series of dots and lines from the fire altar. Actually, 
he illustrated the original Sassanian coin from which the whole fdrm could have evolved, or 
to put it correctly, deteriorated. 

* On the obverse was the bust of the king. The coin illustrated by tndraji had a fac^ 
with a pronounced nose, short chin, round beard, ear-rings with two pendants, a necklace 
with a round pendant in the middle, two rising ends of cloth on the shoulders, a head covered 
with round hat having two rows of dotted ornamentation at the lower part and oii the top 
crescent and a ball. 

This form gradually deteriorated by the replacernent of a physical representation by a 
system of dots and lines, but still keeping its form and outline. Thus chin was represented; 
by a few dots and the number of dots became less in the later forms. Similarly, the ear-ring 
was detached from the head and it was later represented by a curved line and it disappeared 
finally. The necklace with the head, bfecame Confused with the dots of the cHln when it 
was represented as a row of dots. The cloth pieces on the shoulder were first represented aS ' 
a few zig-zag lines and they became imperceptible gradually. The riiain face which 
always shown in relief gradually became button like in an oblong shape. 

On the reverse of the coin, there was a fire altar with four rows of flames one above 
the other. The altar, being wide at the top and bottom, contracting like an hour glass in the, 
middle. On the sides of the altar, pieces of cloth were tied. Two attendants holding sword^. 
extended towards the altar were represented on either side of it. Star and moon were also 
represented on either side of the flames. As in the case of the obverse, the dots and lines 
displaced the early forms till the whole thing became a caricature of a fire altar. 

Vincent Smith classified the coins in the Indian Museum into three categories :— 
based on sizes .' (A) .65 to 68 inches^ (B) -54 to .62 inches and (C) .47 to -57 inches. 
Mr. Chinmulgund,* ** while describing a hoard of gadhias from Poona District has classified 
these developments into three distinct stages but based fundamentally Indraji’s typology. 

”, V. A. Smith. Catalogue of coins in ihs Indian Museum. Vol. I, p. 40. 

*• P. J. Chinmuigund. “Uruli (Poona District) Hoard of Indo-Sassanian coins." JNSh 
VII. I and 2, p. 1945. 
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Chronology: ; ; ' 

Bhagavanlal Indraji arrived at the chronological range of these coins by a process of 
elimination.: In Gujarat he found a large gap in the numismatic tradition between the 
Valabhis and the Mushras. Hence he attributed this coinage to this intermediary 
period. The White Huns (Ephthalites) who invaded India in the 5th century durihg 
the reign of Skandagupta were responsible for introducing this coinage, in India. The 
Hflna domination of Persia was completed during the reign of Firoz ( 470-481 A.D. ) and his 
coinage seems to have been copied by the HQna rulers in India specially Toramana (490-515 
A.I>. ). Hence the beginning of this coinage may be dated to the 6th century or later. 
But unfortunately, as these coins are not inscribed, the Gadhias have become an enigma, 
though its long allotted range can be justified on the grounds of gradual deterioration of a 
well established type with a sufficiently large geographic distribution. But we have literary 
references from Arabic travellers of the loth century that these coins were definitely being 
used in Western India. These coins were referred to as Tatariya Dirhams by Ibn 
Khorodbeh ( who died in 912 A.D.) and Sulairoan, who specifically says that they were 
current in the Rashtraku^a kingdom ( Balhara ) and Gujarat.*® The first imitations of 
Toramaua were current in Western Rajaputana till the sack of Valabhi in 766 A.D, Smith 
ascribed the coins with a clear profile to the 8th and the beginning of the 9th century. The 
Gadhias were current in Gujarat and Malwa upto the beginning of the Muslim rule. Actually, 
Bhagwanlal illustrated coin with the flying horse and an inscription Muhmad ” with the 
usual obverse symbols suggesting a continuity of tradition. But these coins were gradually 
replaced by the Muslim coins. 


These four coins from Akota seem to be the first stratified coins coming with other 
dateable material, but four coins are not sufficient to make any fresh approach. But if we 
accept the well conceived theory based on pure typology, we may take the inscribed coins 
from Malwa*® with the legend " Om ” or '* Sri Qmkara, ” which can be placed to the loth- 
12th centuries on palaeography. The early inscribed forms more or less mark the beginning 
of the last stage when the pure button form begins to appear. -Hence the rough chronology 
may be suggested as follows: 


I. The coins with the clear profile may be ascribed to the 8th to 9th centuries, ( 2 ) 
A transitional form with a rough profile, but clear perceptible features like the nostril, 
mouth and chin to the loth-iith centuries. The early inscribed pieces go to this group, and 
(3) the degenerate forms of the high button type which lasted upto the 13th century. 


*» CUNNiHGHAM, Ancient Geograjihy of ^ 3^3. 

»® H. V. Trivedi. “ Numismatic Notes" JNSI. XII. 2. 195J. 
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Gadhias from Baroda: 

In all, five gadhias were found in the excavation and their distribution is as follows: 
41. AK II, Spoil pit—Period IV. Size -68* weight. 3*568 grammes—55-4 grains. 
1049. MDC, layer 1 —Disturbed surface—Size—68" weight—4-25 grammes—65.91 grains. 
1415. MDC, layer 15—Period III—Size—62 inches, weight—4-oi2 grammes or 61.75 grains. 
1415a. MDC, layer 15—Period Ill—Size—.68 inches, weight 4.014 grammes or 61-75 grains. 
1431. MDC, layer 15—Period III—Size—.62 inches, weight—4 632 grammes or 71.332 grains. 

Applying the principles discussed above, the coins 1415, 1415a and 1431, coming 
from the layer 15 are typologically similar and belong to the transitional types. Hence they 
have been dated to about a 1000 A.D. on the collective evidence. Only one coin ( 1415-PI, 
XIX, No. I ) has been illustrated as the other two coins could not be cleaned. No, 1431 
was not cleaned as pieces of cloth were sticking to it ( PI. XVII, No. i). The other was in 
a very bad state of preservation. 

Goins of the Sultans of Gujarati: : 

In the Medical College area, two copper coins—one of Ahmed Shah (1410-1443 A.D.) 
and the other of Muhmad Beghra (1458-1511 A.D.). The Sultans of Gujarat, when they 
established independent kingdom of their own, naturally imitated the coins of Tughlaqs who 
preceded them in Gujarat. 


Reverse 
( Al) Sultan 
{Ahmed) Shah. 


1192 MDC—layer 4—Period V. Weight—4.01 Gms or 61.75 grains—Size .5 inches. (PI, 
XIX, 2) 

Obverse 
Nasir 
A Idunia 
{ va Al) deen 

Ref. : Indian Museum Catalogue —Vol. II, PI. IX, 7. 

1182 MDC—layers—Period V. Weight—11.128 Gms or 171.3712 (PI. XIX, 3) 

Obverse Reverse 

Nasir {Al sul) tan 

Al dunia va Mahmud Shah 

Al deen Shahare Azam 

A bu A If ate M ustafa {Bad) 

Ref.: Indian Museum Catalogue —Vol. II, PI. IX, 40. 

Coin of Khanderao Gaekwad: 


Only one coin of Khanderao Gaekwad was found in the Medical College area. This 
coin was issued from their Baroda mint. 


♦ These three coins including that of Khanderao was read by Shri B. R. Mankad of the 
Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda. . . . 






1104 MDC—Pit I sealed by layer 2. 
grains. (PI. XIX, 4). 


Obverse 

Kha 

( Scimitar ) 

1275 

{ze) tb 
(S ) aneh 
( Bar) ode 
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Size—.68 inches. Weight—6.781. Gms. or 104.4274 
Reverse 

S( ike Mubari) k 
Sena kha( s) khe (/ ). 

Samse (r) Baha { dur ). 
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- MISCELLANEOUS FINDS, . ' :■ ■ ■ 

Metal objects 'n 

A very large number, of metal objects were found, most of them being of iron, and a 
few of them of copper and bronze. Among the iron objects, majority of them were frag¬ 
mentary and in a highly oxidised (rusted) condition. Hence it is not possible to reconstruct 
their shape nor identify the object. So a few select objects have been Illustrated below ; 

(Fig-31). 

A and B. Fragments of iron nails—AK. IV. Pit 14 sealed by layer 7—Period II. 

1330 Nail fragment—MDC, layer 10—Period IV. 

1447 Nail fragment—MDC, layer 16—Period III. 

1406 Nail fragment—MDC, Pit 12 sealed by layer 10.—Period IV. 

1088 Nail fragment—MDC, Pit i sealed by layer 2.—Period VI. 

1293 Leaf shaped spear head—Pit 7 sealed by —Period V. 

423 Part of a knife blade—AK. IV. Pit 13 sealed by 9—Period II. 

C. Scraper with a square handle—MDC, Pit 4 sealed by layer 4—Period V. 

1344 Tanged arrow head.—MDC, layer 8—Period V. 

1094 Pointed iron rod—MDC, Pit i sealed by layer 2—Period VI. 

360 Bit of a horse.—AK. IV, Pit 5 sealed by layer 3—Period IV. 

1228 Fragment of an iron chain.—MDC, Pit 4 sealed by layer Period V. 

1407 A wrench or an iron bar bent at both the ends.—MDC, layer 12—Period V. 

402 This is the most interesting of the early iron tools found at Akota. It is a socketed 
axe. AK. I, layer 6—Period II. 

1447 Flat iron celt. As the specimen is badly rusted, it is difficult to reconstruct its shape. 
But the pointed top tends to be rounded. The nail described above has been found 
together with it. MDC, layer 16—Period III. 

690 Iron ring—Akota, Trial Pit, Pit 5 sealed by layer 6—Period II. 

1342 Spearhead with a tang—MDC. Layer 10—Period V. 

368 Leaf shaped arrow head with a tang.—AK. II, Ext. 4. Spoil pit—Period IV. 

1077 Knife with a handle slightly projecting at the end.—MDC, Pit i sealed by layer 2— 
Period VI. 

1496 Curved knife or a fragment of a sickle.—MDC, Pit 12 sealed layer 10—Period V. 

293 Large cutting knife with a handle—AK II, Spoil pit—Period IV. xa 


Copper and Bronze objects: ( Plate. XV ) 

Very few copper and bronze objects were found and hence no attempts were made to 
identify the exact constitution of the metal. A few select objects have been described and 
illustrated : 

162 A small leaf shaped raised lid with a hinge—AK IV. Layer 2—Period IV. 
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Fig. 31 . Iron objects 
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203 Fragment of a small bowl { Va4ka) with a double groove just below the rim on the 
exterior—AK IV, Layer 3—Period IV. 

153 Finger ring—AK IV, layer 2—‘Period IV. 

1393 Fragment of a finger ring—MDC, Pit 9 sealed by layer 10—Period V. 

198 Copper bell—AK IV, layer 3—Period IV. 

1051 Copper bell of a more pointed type—^MDC, Layer i. Surface. 

1072 Copper finger ring—Very modern in appearance—MDC, layer l—Surface. 

755 Fragment of a finger ring—AK I—Layer i—Surface. 

1132 Fragment of a hook—MDC, layer 2—Period VI. 

1454 Spiral pin head. This type pin has a very great antiquity in Western Asia as well 
as India, but as this specimen is comparatively late, coming from our Period III, its 
significance may not be much—MDC, layer 17—Period III, 

Terracottas 

A number of terracotta figures, mostly of animals were found in the excavation. But 
they are not large enough for any stylistic comparison. But it may be noted that all the 
figures found from the debris of Period IV are mostly painted and show that they are all 
associated with some religious or semi-religious institution. A large number of them are 
parts of human figures and it is not possible to guess their function any further. A selected 
number of these terracottas have been described below:—(PI. XVI—i). 

X Part of the upper limb (?) of a human figure—AK I—layer i—Period IV. 

Y — Same as above — 

281 — Same as above — 

401 Mango painted in rose colour—AK III—Ext. Spoil pit—Period IV. 

315 Fragment of terracotta coil—Is at a bracket projecting from the side of some image 
(?). AK I—Layer I—Period IV. 

388 Terracotta knob, painted in rose colour—AK III—Ext. 4 Spoil pit—Period IV. 

377a — Same as above — 

382 Terracotta finger, AK I—^Layer t —Period IV^. 

309 — Same as above — 

317b — Same as above —■ 

373 Terracotta ear-ring painted in rose colour.—AK I,~Layer i—Period IV. 

8 Terracotta palm of a hand—AK I—Layer i—Period IV. 

380 Terracotta ear—AK III—Ext. 4—Spoil pit—Period IV. 

396 Painted terracotta fragment—Part of a plaque (?) AK. Ill—Ext. 4—Spoil pit. 
Period IV. 

A small number of other figures, including animal and human, were found from all 
the Periods. A few have been illustrated and described below : (PI. XVI-i). 

1277 A bird—MDC, layer 10—Period V. 
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492 Head of a crocodile—AK IV, layer 9—Period IT. 

1448 Trunk of an elephant—MDC, layer 16—Period III. 

685 Head of a peacock—AK II —Ext. i—Layer 7—Period II. 

1281 Hind part of an animal with an upraised decorated tail—MDC, layer 10—Period IV. 

31 Fragment of a horse (?) Akota—Trial Pit—Period II. 

255 Head of an animal—AK IV, layer 4—Period IV. 

21 Fragment of a decorative plaque—AK I, layer i—Period IV. 

507 Humped bull—AK IV, pit 14 sealed by layer 7—Period II. 

559 Bull (?)—Trial Pit 2. 

A Humped bull—AK IV, pit 12 sealed by layer 7—Period II. 

360 Lower portion of a female torso in half-relief—AK IV, layer 7—Period II. 

500 Bust of a female—AK IV, pit 16 sealed by layer 9—Period II. 

It may be noted as a whole, that the terracottas from Period II show finer features 
specially the bulls and the human figure. Actually another head of a human figure in half 
relief (not illustrated) was found from Trench IV and it closely resembles a "Post-^atava- 
hana, ” figurine from Kolhapur. 

Clay Seals :( PI. XIV ) 

One of the most interesting finds from Akota were the two clay seals struck from 
the same die, probably made of stone. One of them was found in layer 6 of Trial Pit I and the 
other was found in pit sealed by the same layer and hence belonging to the same age. It 
does not seem to be a cast of any gem, because, one of them bears on the back marks of 
the string over which this seal was impressed on clay affixed over it. The other is a round¬ 
ed lump of clay. Hence, it is a seal attached to some document or packet. About its age, 
they belong to the Early Kshatrapa period, because of the association of the Red Polished 
ware and a copper coin in a very bad state of preservation, but of the same type as the others. 

The seals depict two prancing horses probably fighting or in a romantic posture with 
a star on top and a straight line below. This is enclosed by a line making an oval pattern. 
The whole design has been done in half relief. The great vigour and the realistic nature of 
the representation speaks highly of the art. But there are slight incongruities making the 
identification of the animals somewhat doubtful. For example the short head, (specially 
ihe animal to the right) and the long tail with a pointed tuft at the end suggest a bull. 
But the long legs and the general postures give an indication of the animals being horses. 
But taking the general features, they seem to be horses rather than bulls. 

From the style as well as the associations, they seem to be Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman 
objects imported to Akota, with the other objects like the trefoil jar with a handle on which 
is depicted the figure of Eros (Pl-XIV, 2 and 3). Similar Graeco-Roman seals with the 
figures of Goddesses and other human figures have been found by Sir Aurel Stein in Khotan.**^ 

.\uREL Stein. Ancient Khotan, Vol. II. pi. XLIX. 
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Clay seals have been sometimes attached to wooden tablets covering old manuscripts,»» 
But no animal seals have been reported by him. Other clay objects of Graeco-Roman 0)r^m 
in India are the clay bullae, but no parallel to these has so far been noticed by the writer,, 

Stone vessel: (FiR. 32-1) ^ 

The lower portion of a round stone box or container made of a soap stone 
in Pit. 5 of Trench IV at Akota. It is perfectly half-spherical with a groove at the top to 
take the lid. It is decorated on the outside by three groups of parallel bands three at the 
top and two each in the middle and at the bottom. It belongs to Period IV. 

Terracotta wheel: ( Fig. 32-2 and 4) 

A terracotta solid wheel with a projecting axle has been found and Pit 14 of Akota 
(Trench IV) sealed by layer 7.—It belongs to Period II. This suggests a knowledge of 
wheeled communication, but there is nothing strange in view of the antiquity of cart in 
India from the days of Mohenjodaro. 

Other objects ; ( Fig. 32-3 and 5-9) 

3. Terracotta ear-ring (?) MDC. layer ii—Period V. 

5. Dice of horn. Trial Pit—Period IV. 

6. Terracotta stopper with flat tapering sides Trial Pit I.—Period IV. 

8. Terracotta stopper with a tapering point Trial Pit I.—Period IV. 

It is very interesting to note that these objects have been found at a number of sites 
in India including Taxila, Bhita and Nasik. Dr. Sankalia after his recent excavations at 
Nasik has surmised them to be terracotta stoppers on the basis of a large number found 
there. Similarly large number of these stoppers were found at Maheshvar in Madhya Bharat. 

7. Bone point or pencil. Only one definite bone object with a notch at one end 
and a point at the other was found from Pit. 12 sealed by layer 8 of Trench I from Akota. 
Upto now these are being described as styluses or arrow tips. At Nasik, a huge factory with 
thousands of them deposited in a layer, was excavated by Dr. H. D. Sankalia. 

9. Comb: One horn comb was found from the Pit. 12 sealed by the layer 7 of 
Trench IV Akota. This is a usual flat comb with slight decoration in the upper corner. 
Another comb of ivory was found in layer 7 of the same trench. (PI. XVII 2). Hence 
both these combs belong to Period II. 

Textile” 

As already discussed, fragments of cloth were found sticking to a Gadhia coin found 
in layer 15 of the trench in the Medical College area. Actually, two coins were found to¬ 
gether suggesting that they were tied together in a piece of cloth. The examination showed 
that it was cloth of plain weave with forty-four reeds and forty picks. The count of the yam 
of the reeds is approximately sixteen and that of the picks is approximately twenty. The 
microscopic test suggests that the fabric is of cotton. 

'~^ibid. P.TXXII. 

»• The count and the other details of this fabric was kindly given by Shn C. Treasurer of the 
Department of Textile Technology, Faculty of Engineering. M. S. University of Baroda. 
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XIV. I. Tlie clay seals of Period II from Akota. 

2. A close up of the figure of Eros on the bronze handle. 

3. A view of the handle with the figure of Eros below. ( Nos. 2 and 3 have been published 
with the kind permission of the Director, Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda). 

























XV. (I ) Iron objects. 

(2 ) Copper objects. 
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XVI. I. General terracotta figures. 

2. Painted terracotta figures from the debris of the Period IV from Akota. 
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XVII. (I) A Gadhia coin with fragments of old cloth sticking to it. 
(2) An ivory comb from Akota of Period II. 
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Fig. 32. Miscellaneous objects. 
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APPENDIX II 

Animal Remains From Baroda 

By 

Dr. J. C. George 

A large number of bones were found from both Akota and the Medical College area. 
The following species of animals were identified from the whole lot of bones :— 

Sus cmtahis—Tig. A large number of bones wejre found. 

Rattus ratius —Indian mole rat. 

Varanm —Monitor lizard. 

? ? —Pond snail. 

Lissemys punctaia granosa —Pond turtle. 

? ? —Palm squirrel. 

Cervus unicolor —Sambar, deer. 

Felts domesHca —Domestic cat. 

Equus cabaUus —Domestic horse. 

Lepus rujicandatus—Common hare. 

Cants —Dog. 

Turbo —Marine gastropod. 

Capra aegagarus indicus —Domestic goat. 

Bandicota bangallusis —Indian mole rat. 

Bos bubalus —Indian buffalo. 

Bos indicus linneus zebu—l.ong horned species of Indian cattle. 

Bos indicus linneus —Short horned race of domestic cattle. 

T ryonix —Tur t le. 

Oms—Sheep. 

? ? —Fish, 

In most cases the animals were well preserved. Those few cases in which the bones 
were fragile, are found to belong to deeper layers denoting regions of Microlithic Culture. 
These bones indicate certain interesting features. The animals represented are the common 
pond turtle, the palm squirrel, domestic cat, domestic horse and the domestic cattle. 

The presence of the domestic cat, cattle and horse denote a high grade of civilization. 
But the evidence is not clear whether these animals were definitely domesticated. The 
occurrence of palm squirrel in close association with man was known from the days of Rama- 
yana. The pond turtle is an animal which is even today very common in Baroda. It is not 
likely that they were used as food, because, they are not eaten even by the lowest classes of 
people at present. The bones of the Sambar deer were obtained in large numbers and most 
of them were cut into pieces which go to show that they were used as food. Evidently these 
animals were huiited from neighbouring forests. Similarly the large majority of cattle bones 
vwere also cut into pieces with sharp instruments and it is very likely that they were also eaten. 
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XVIII. Unique restruck coin of the Early Kshatrapa period. 
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XIX. 


(I) 

(^) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Gadhia coin of Period IIL 
Coin of Ahmed Shah I of Gujarat—Period V. 
Coin of Mahmud Beghra of Gujarat—Period V. 
Coin of Khanderao Gaekwad—Period VI. 
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XX. Sculptures from the Medical College Area—(i) Daiicing Apsara. (2 ) A panel forming part of the 
Devathara of some temple, (3) Fragment of a sculpture of Vishnu and (4) Varuna. 
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Female Chowrie-Bearer from Akota 
(I'ront View and Back View) 

(l>y Courtesy of the Editor, Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India, Bombay) 
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APPENDIX III 

Notes on the sculptures found in the Excavation at Baroda 

By 

R. N, Mehta 

A number of sculptures of early and mediaeval period have been previously found 
from various places in Baroda. Some of the important among them are : two lions of the 
Kshatrapa period.^ A Bhairava from Sayajiganj,* * the Kartikeya from Kareli Bag,* some 
sculptures lying in the Bhimnatha temple in Sayajiganj,* Svaha,* Kartikeya* and other 
sculptures from Danteshwar. 

Besides these, a number of other sculptures were found from the Medical College 
Compound. Some of them were collected and preserved in the Baroda Museum. The im¬ 
portant sculptures from this group are, an unfinished image of Lakulisha, ’ a Marble Saras- 
wati figure of circa I 2 th century A.D.,* and a small dancing female figure of Sth-Qth cen¬ 
tury A.D. * of red sandstone. 

The discovery of these sculptures pointed to the existence of several monuments of 
which they formed a part, and also suggested the existence of other sculptures, lying in this 
area. This doubt was firmly confirmed by the discovery of 47 sculptures in the recent 
excavation, A majority of them are the fragments of ceiling stones, eaves, bases and cap¬ 
itals of pillars and parts of the stones used in the walls of some destroyed temple. The 
material of most of these sculptures is sandstone, but a few pieces in shale and schist have 
also been found. 

Most of these sculptures carved in relief are white washed. Stylistically, most of them 
belong to the Chalukya period of 10 to 13th century A.D. The stratigraphy supports this 
evidence. These sculptures include the animal, human, semi-divine and divine figures and 


» U. P. Shah and R. N. Mehta. Some Rare Sculptures from Gujarat. PI. II, Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, M. S. University of Baroda. Vol. I, No. 2. Dec. 1951. 

‘ Ibid. PI. VI. 

» H. Goetz. Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Handbook of the collections. PI. VUI. 
Baroda, 1952. 

* R.N, Mehta. Baroda through Ages—A preliminary survey, p. 265, Journal of the Oriental 
Institute. M. S. University of Baroda, Vol. I, No. 3. 

» H. Goetz. Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Handbook of the collections. PI. XI. 
Baroda. 1952. 

* H. Goetz. Ibid. 

’ In the reserve collection of Baroda Museum. 

* H. Goetz. Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Handbook of the collections. PI. XI. Baroda; 
1952. 

» In the collection of the Baroda Museum. Acc. No. Ac. 2. 183, 
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geometrical and floral patterns. The animal sculptures depict, the Elephants, Makara, 
Kirtimuklias, and Vyalis. 

Of the two elephant figures {Nos. 34 and 41) one has its mouth and hind parts broken 
while the other is complete. The latter, a caparisoned one is driven by a Mahavat (elephant 
driver). Besides these figures one fragment of the lower part of a leg of an elephant (No. 
33) is also found. These pieces probably belong to the elephant course (Gajathara) of some 
temple. Gajathara is a very common feature of the chalukyan temples of Gujarat.^® 

On one capital of a pillar (No. 46) is a small makara. This capital might have been 
a part of a pillar from a makara torana. The Makara was used as a decorative figure, prin¬ 
cipally as a bracket of the pillars supporting the torana. These Makara toranas still exist 
in the temples at Modhera,i^ Somanath, Abu and in the Kirtitoranas at Siddhapur, Vad- 
nagar, Kapadvanj, and Piludra in North Gujarat. 

The Kirtimukhas are stylised faces probably of tigers. They are generally sculptured 
facing the full front ( Nos. 15, 45, 47). This decoration is found invariably on the chalukyan 
temples of Gujarat. The Vyali (Griffon) is a composite prancing animal standing on its 
hind legs. It acts as a bracket of the pillar (Nos. 10, 13.). It is seen on some of the Jain 
bronzes discovered from Akota, on the fort of Dabhoi,^® and the Khtitorana at Vadnagar,^^ 
and sculptures from Modhera. 

Human figures do not occur independently. They are found as devotees or atten¬ 
dants on gods and goddesses. The characteristic human figures in this collection are the 
standing sddhiis, (Nos. 9, lo, 13), with a small loin cloth ( known as langot or langoti)^*^, 
and low flat Jata (!) ( PI. XX, No. i). They have one of their hands held on their head while 

H. B. Sankalia. Archaeology of Gujarat. P. 122. Bombay. 194X. 

Burgess and Cousens Archaeological Survey of Northern Gujarat. PI. 1903. 

Ibid 124. 

Ibid, Fig. 55 Also. Burgess and Cousens. Archaeological Survey of Northern GujaraL 

Pi. XXXVII. 1903. 

Ibid. Fig. 56, 1905. PI. LVII and LIX 

Ibid. p. 124. 

Ibid. Also Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of Baroda State. 1936-37. PI. VI. 

Baroda. 

H. D.. Sankalia. Archaeology of Gujarat, p. izs- 

Now in the Baroda Museum Acc. Nos. A. C. 5, 96, Ac. 520. Ac. 5. 137. 

J. Burgess. Antiquities of the town of Dabhoi in Gujarat. PI. X. XVI. 1S88 

See Foot note No. 13. ’ 

J., Burgess and Cousens. Archaeological Survey of Northern Gujarat. PI. LVI 

Sdftha Gujardti Jodani Koia, p. 991. Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 1949. 

Burgess and Cousens. Archaeological Survey of Nortfpern Gujarat, PI. LXVIII and LXIX. 
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the Other loosely falls on the thigh; Similar pieces are found on the temples at Dilmal, * ** 
and Kasara. 

' The attendants of the goddesses forming the panels are generally women standing in 
cross legged or tribhanga pose with one of their hands raised and the other resting by the 
side. {Nos. 8,17, 20, 21). These figures are quite common on the Devathara freize on the 
chalukyan temples. ( PI. XX. No. i) 

The semi-divine figures are the kichaka (dwarfs). (No.; 39) Chamaradhara (?) 
(No. i) and the dancing Apsaras (No. 13). The Kichaka is carved on a pillar bracket. 
The head, legs, and the right hand of this stunted pot-bellied figure are mutilated, while the 
left hand is highly worn out and partly broken. These dwarfs are commonly found as pillar 
brackets in the temples, for instance Sunaks, Kasara, Virta, Dilmal, Ghumali, ** and on the 
gates of the fort of Dabhoi. 

The chamaradhara (?) (No. i ) is a small beautiful figure in schist. Its face is 
completely mutilated but its circular high mukttfa and round ear-rings are intact. The lower 
portion of this figure is missing. The pleasing anatomical proportion and graceful pose of 
this minor figure, which is probably a part of some larger sculpture is quite in contrast to 
the other disproportionate figures that have been recovered. Stylistically it appears to be 
earlier than most of the other sculptures. The stratigraphy makes this extremely clear as 
it is found in the layers of period III, Its highly mutilated condition does not allow any 
further study of this piece. 

On a large sandstone piece (No. 13), ( PI. XX, No. i) probably used in some corner, 
are two Apsaras in tribhanga pose, and crossed legs. One of them has her right hand empty 
while the other has a bowl like object in her left hand. The other hand in both the cases 
rests on their head. The hair is tied up in a bun at the back of the head which is in three 
quarter profile. Their form is elegant but rather stunted with proportionately larger head 
and thin legs. This characteristic marks the declining phase of the art style of Gujarat in 
the later part of 12th and r3th century A. D. 

Gaue^a (Fig. 25, 37) Visuu (No, 9) VarutJa (?) (No. 10), an unidentified 
goddess, goddesses in devathara friezes and some panels, (Nos. 20, 21) are the sculptures 

*2 Ibid. Plate XC. 

** Ibid. XCL. 

** H. D. Sankalia. Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 125 

J. Burgess and H. Cousens. Antiquities of the town of Dabhoi in Gujarat. PI. XIII, XVI, 
■•■XIX. ' ' 

** B. L. Mankad. Provincial'sculpture in Gujarat under the Chalukyas and Vaghelas ( rzth- 
13th centuries A.D. ) two Images from Cambay. Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and Picture 
Gallery. Vol. VII Pt, I-II. 1949-50. Pub. in 1952, 
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o{ the divine figures found in the excavation. Two small plaques of Qapega have been found» 
They are small crude figures which might have been used in household worship. 

A figure of a god with its lower portion and two hands missing has in the upper left 
and right hands a gada and a padma respectively. The figure with high crown and pleasing 
appearance might be the Narsiiiiha form of Vi§nu. (PI. XX, No. 3) 

Varuua (?) is shown standing between two round pillars with left capital and vyali 
bracket. He has AnkuSa and Pa§a in his upper right and left hands while the lower right 
hand is in the varada mudrd. The symbol in the lower left hand is not distinct. The 
bejewelled crown rising in four tiers, the ear-rings, necklaces, vanamala and girdle are nicely 
chiselled. The slightly stunted form, proportionately larger head and thinner short legs of 
the god and some what stunted devotee point that the figure might belong to the later part 
of I2th or 13th century A. D. ( PI. XX, No. 4). 


Another figure is a goddess with a lotus bud ( ? ) and AnkuSa in her upper right and 
left hand. Her lower right hand is mutilated while in the lower left hand she probably 
carries a pot. The goddess has ferocious look. Her form is stunted and the general work¬ 
manship is crude. 

The Goddesses which formed the parts of the devathara are highly stylised figures 
without any individuality. They sit in Ardhapadmasana with one leg dangling down from 
the Asana. They are flanked on either side by one attendant. These figures are also 
characteristic of the chalukya sculpture of Gujarat, and can be seen on all the temples of this 


period. (PI. XX, No. 2) 

Besides, these figures, geometrical patterns of diamonds or lozenges (Nos. ii, 15, 
22, 23, 28), and arabesques, are found. The floral patterns consist of highly stylised leaves 
on the capital of pillars, (Nos. 9, 10, 46) petals on corner stones, (Nos. 14, 35 ) concentric 
circular designs, known as ( Kachla and Zummar design,*® Nos. 4, 5, 6 ) and creepers. All 
these designs are fairly common in the mediaeval art of Gujarat. 


« M. R. Majmudar. Studies in Varietiesof Vi5nu images from Gujarat, p. 45 of Journal oj the 
Gujarat Research society, Rupamandana. p. 16A. Calcutta 

Sanskrit Series. Vol. XV, p. 15 - 
*« H. D. SANKAtlA. Archaeology oJGujarat, Tp. 12^ 
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Sculptures From the Excavation at Baroda. 

Material Sandstone except where Specified. 


No.' 

Sculpture 

Trench 

Layer 

Period 

Size of sculp¬ 
ture 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r. 

A Chamardhar (?) of Schist stone. 

MDC. I 

16 

III 

2 r X ij' 

2. 

Carved stone schist. 

>> 

If 

If 

I* X l" 

3 - 

Moulded stone top of some object. 

If 

If 

f f 

2f X 2' 

4 - 

A piece of ceiling. 

f« 

Pit 9. 
Sealed by 
layer lo 

IV 

7" X 5" 

s. 

do 

I# 

If 

If 

Si" X 2i" 

6. 

do 

If 

If 

If 

3 rx 3 r, 

7 - 

A fragment of a stone from a wall with 
a goddess and attendants. 

If 

1 f 

. If 

7" X 13" 

8; 

A fragment of a circular medallion. 

If 

If 

If 

3^' X 3^' 

9 * 

A fragment of Vi^^u (?) with a 
devotee. 

• I 

>1 

II 

9 r X i6r 

10. 

Varuna (?) with a devotee. 

If 

•I 

f f 

X IQi' 

II; 

An architectural fragment of eave ( ?) 
with merlons and bifurcated chaitya 
window pattern. 

If . 

11 

II 

5j* X 20^* 

IZ. 

A goddess with a devotee. 

If 

If 

f 1 

isr X19' 

13 . 

A corner stone with dancing Apasaras 
and Sadhus. 

#♦ 

If 

1 > 

19' X 13* 

14 . 

15 - 

A corner moulding with leaf pattern, 
fragment of some frieze with a series of 

If 

If, 

1 f 

9" X 12" 

Vyaghramukhas and bifurcated chaitya 
window pattern. 

If 

If 

If 

gi* X 12' 


H M 

Same as 45. 

Devathara frieze of goddesses with one 

If 

f 1 

If 

9i" X 12' 

attendant on either side. 

If 

If 

If 

17* X 27* 

i8. 

A fragment of an eave with diamond 





pattern. 

If 

If 

If 

25" X 21" 

19 - 

do 

If 

If 

f I 

24' X 14* 

20. 

Vertical panel with sitting goddesses 
with one attendant on either side. 

f 1 

If 

1 f 

17" X 13* 

21. 

Vertical panel with sitting goddesses 
with one attendant on either side. 

MDC I. 

If 

»l 

i8* X 14" 

22. 

Bifurcated chaitya window pattern and 





lozenges below it. 

If 

f f 

If 

9" X 22" 

23. 

do 

11 

If 

1 f 

9" X 31" 

24. 

Small head with only eyes, forehead, 
nose and lips. 

Ak.Tr.IV 

(2) 

IV 

li” X ir 

25. 

Gane&i plaque slate stone. 

AK.Tr. I 

(I) 

• I 

2 " X li" 
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No. 

Sculpture 

Trench 

Layer 

Period 

Size of sculp¬ 
ture 

. I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■26. 

Fragment of eave (?) with diamonds 
and circles. 

AK.Tr. I 

(I) 

IV 

8" X 6! 

27. 

A shale fragment of plaque. 

»f 

>1 

tt 

2* X li' 

28. 

Fragment of bifurcated chaitya window 
pattern, with a lozenges in the centre. 

AK. IV. 

( 3 ) 

it 

4' X 5' 

29. 

A fragment of corner piece. 

AK. I. 

Spoil Pit. 

it 

5 i"x 4 i' 

30. 

Fragment of eave with lozenges and 




circles. 

}> 

If 

a 

Si' X 6 ' 

31. 

do 

»> 

it 

It 

10* X 6* 

32. 

A fragment of a ceiling stone. 

If 

tt 

II 

sr xsr 

33 - 

Fragment of an elephant foot. 

MDC. I. 

10 

it 

2!'X if* 

34 - 

An elephant with its hind parts and 





trunk broken. 

if 

( 9 ) 

V 

7 ' X 9* 

35. 

Moulding with floral petals. 

i> 

} t 

it 

9 rx 5 r 

36. 

A right angled fragment of an eave. 

If 

1 1 

11 

10" X 7i' 

37. 

A Gianela sculpture of Schist. 

it 

tt 

It 

if ' X I* 

38. 

A torso with thighs and a part of left 






arm. 

if 

(8) 

it 

sr X 4V 

39. 

A fragmentary Kichaka bracket capital. 

it 

( 7 ) 

it 

loY X 6r 

40. 

A fragment with two lozenges. 

it 

tt 

a 

8"x6' 

41 . 

An elephant with a Mahavat. 

it 

(6) 

It 

5 i' X 4 '- 

42. 

A highly mutilated figure. 

' it 

tt 

It 

8rx6i'- 

43 - 

A fragment of eave ( ?) with diamonds 





and circles in a frieze. 

>t 

tt 

It 

10' X 12' 

44. 

A triangular fragment of a part of a 
temple with diamonds and circles. 

it 

11 

It 

7rx7r 

43 - 

Vyaghramukhas and dome shaped 




46. 

designs. 

Capital of a pillar with leaf motif and 

ft 

Found W, 2 

If 

6' X 10* 

makara. 

it 

ft 

it 

; 7 rx 6 i' 

47 - 

A large stone with Vyaghramukhas and 





moulding. 

it 

i i 

ti 

10' X 38' 
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APPENDIX IV. 

A Note on the Akota Hoard of Jaina Bronzes. 

T-,. - ^ 

Umakant Pretrianand Shah. 

As vsjijl he seen from the preceding account of Dr. Subbarao, the site of the ancient 
town AnkotJaka was discovered in the first half of 1^49 my iriend and co-worker Sri 
Pesai. , The discovery of the site and the fiiid of the bronze handle of a Roman j^r 
were referred-to in rny paper on “Specimens of ,Pre-Mediseval Sculptures from Gujarat andl 
Saprashtra,’’ read before the Fine Arts Section of the Bombay Session of thp All India Oriental 
Conference. In this, paper, .the present writer had drawn certain inferences based on this 
sculptures discovered by himself and his friends as also from a study of several bronze speci¬ 
mens scattered in various Jaina temples in Western India, especially from the specimen^ 
frorn Vasanta;ga,db in the old Sirohi state. Giving an account of almost all the important 
known specimens from the beginning of the Christian era, I humbly suggested that some of 
pur latest finds seemed to assure us of the/'possibilities, of obtaining on this coast of India^ 
fpaterials for the reconstruction of the.CuUural and Political History (for the historical 
period b br^innipg from at least the Mauryan age. ” It was also said“ Gujarat or .so tp 
^y the GurjjarjPratihara culture with Bhillamala as the centre, has to its credit tiie.creation 
of. a Western, School of Indian sculpture with Sarangadhara as the pioneer .artist, in the 

seventh century A.D., according to the Tibetan historian Taranatha-The object of tips 

paper is merely to point out the importance of such specimens and give indication of the 
wealth of material available. ” 

The above-mentioned suggestion was fortunately supported by the recovery of a big 
hoard of Jaina bronzes from the site of Akota. A brief outline of the history of these fin^s 
is .noteworthy. 1 

This hoard appears that it was dug at least before June 1951, possibly a cq.upie 
jQf months before that date. In the beginning of June, or in the last week of May, Mr, 
R. N Mehta of the University of Baroda brought to me five bronzes, with a thick. coAting p| 
rust, for identification. They seemed to be similar in style to some of the later bronzes from 
Vksantagadh and other Jaina sites and were assignable to a period, 8th to ipth centurjrA.D. 
I was also told that a female figure still existed with one man. Just a few days before^ that 
$ri M.D. Desai had informed me that two small pieces—one of a Jaina yaAsa and another of 
a Jaina yaAst— were in possession of a local curios dealer. I had seen them and could at once 
see that these five pieces had the same type of rust over them. Upon inquiry, I could 
acquire from the gentleman who gave the five bronzes to Sri Mehta, a head of a small Jina 
image,* assignable to c.sixth century and later a female fly-whisk bearer assignable to c.8th 


Shah, U.P., and Mehta R.N., A few Early Sculptures from Gujarat Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, Vol. I. No. 2, pp. ff., fig. 
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century A.D.^ The latter bronze was completely cleaned with acid-treatment and as is well- 
known as an exquisite specimen of art. 

I suspected that probably a few more pieces had been unearthed and continued my 
search after them amongst local people and in villages around Baroda. Meanwhile my 
friend Sri Mehta confirmed my suspicion that the pieces came from Akota. Soon afterwards 
a local Jaina friend of mine took me to another gentleman who had exhibited eleven pieces 
for wwship and it was reported that the appearance was due to some miracle. Some of 
them,—all were cleaned with some acid treatment—were inscribed and one such specimen 
was especiafly noteworthy since it was stated in the inscription on its back that it was in¬ 
stalled in the Ankottaka-Vasatika, i.e,, in the Jaina shrine at Ankottaka. It was therefore 
(Juite clear that all the pieces came from the Akota site. I immediately informed Sri Mehta 
of this further find and taking the small head with me, threatened the gentleman that all his 
talk of dream and miracle would be exposed. He confessed and sold to me ninety-three 
pieces concealed by him, which were left uncleaned. The new acquisition was shown to local 
Workers in the field including Dr. H. Goetz and the Jains were informed of the hoard. Mean¬ 
while, the owner of the site was approached by the Jaina friends and the rest of the lot was 
recovered from the person. But since the hoard seems to have gone into several hands, as 
shown above, it is well-nigh certain that a few more pieces have not been traced as yet. 
This history of the finds, given in broad outline, romantic like that of the Kurkihar hoard, 
is narrated here in the hope that the lesson derived would be helpful to us in all such future 
cases. 

The two pieces in the possession of the local dealer have since been acquired by the 
local museum. It is likely that some inscribed loose pedestals etc., have been sold off as scrap 
metal by illiterate persons. Unfortunately, the pedestal of the biggest bronze, which on the 
analogy of the big Vasantagadha Jaina Bronze,* * very likely contained an inscription, seems 
to have been sold off as scrap metal. Since these bronzes are all cast by wax-process with 
heavy black core inside, some of them appear to have been deliberately broken by illiterate 
persons in the hope of obtaining gold or jewels from the core. So much for the history of 
the finds. * 

Shah, U. P., A Female Chowrie-Bearer from Ankottaka and the School of Ancient West, 
Bulletin of The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, Vol. I. No, i. 

* First discussed by Muni Kalyanavijaya in Nagari Pracharini Patrika (Hindi), Banaras, New 
Series, Vol. i8, No. 2, pp. 221-231. It was cast by an artist Sivanaga by name and installed in 
the Sam vat 744 according to the inscription on its pedestal. 

^ In this matter, I am indeed very much obliged to the Director General of Archeology and the 
Assistant Director for their very sympathetic attitude as also for a similar treatment to Sfi 
L. R. Dalal, the Collector of Baroda. I am also thankful to Dr. H. Goetz of Baroda Museum, 
Dr. Motichandra of the Prince of Wales Museum and to Srimati Hansaben Mehta, the Vice- 
‘ Chancellor of the Baroda University ( along with members of the Dept, of Archeology of the 
University ) for their active sympathy and co-operation in various ways. ' * * ' 
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At the instance of the enlightened Government of Bombay, a Monograph on the same 
hoard is under preparation by the present writer. It is not possible to discuss here the vari¬ 
ous bronzes in this small note. 

I have however discussed some of more important bronzes in advance in order to keep 
students of Indian art and Jaina cultural immediately informed of the main finds, in the 
undermentioned papers : (i) A Unique Jaina Bronze of Jivantasvami—Journal of the Ori¬ 
ental Institute, Baroda, Vol. I. No. i, pp. 72-79 and plates. (2 ) Sidelights on The Life-Time 
Sandalwood Image of Mahavira—Ibid., Vol. I. No. 4, pp. 358-368. (3) A Few Early 

Sculptures from Gujarat—Ibid., Vol. I, No. 2, pp. i6off. figs. 3-4. (4) Age of Differentiation 
of Svetambara And Digambara Images and The Earliest Known SvetambaraBronzes—Bulletin 
of The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, Vol. I. No. l, pp. 30-40 and plates (5) Female 
Chauri-Bearer from Ankottaka and The School of the Ancient West—Ibid., Vol. I. No. i, 
pp. 43-46 and plates. (6) Ancient Sculptures from Gujarat and Saurashtra—Journal of 
Indian Museums, Vol. VIII (1952), pp. 49-57 figs. 10, ii. (7 ) Old Jaina Images Install¬ 
ed by Sri Jinabhadra gani K§ama.^rainana—(In Gujarati, with plates)—Jaina Satyaprakaia, 
Vol. 17. No. 4, pp. 86ff. In the following account these will be referred to as ' Paper i,' 
• Paper 2, ’ and so on. 

Most important in the whole collection is the inscribed bronze of Jivantasvami (paper 
I, 2), assignable to c. 550 A.D. It represents Mahavira meditating at home, before final 
renunciation. Images of this type show ornaments on the person of the Jina, not otherwise 
sanctioned in Jaina iconography. The image is so called for two sandalwood images of this 
type were fashioned in the life-time of Mahavira, according to consistent Jaina literary tradi¬ 
tions. The original portarit of Mahavira fashioned from sandal-wood, was worshipped at 
Vidi^a in the age of Samprati, the grandson of ASoka and possibly for a few more centuries. 
The tradition was known but for want of any single image of the type discovered, it was 
difficult to rely on it. The find of this bronze supports the theory that Images of Mahavira 
were being worshipped during his life-time or soon after, and the Lohanapur torso of a Jina 
image with Mauryan Polish on it (published by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal) further tempts us to 
rely on the traditional account of Jivantasvami images. The Buddha image had a proto¬ 
type in Central India and it was not necessary for artists to wait for or seek models in Gan- 
dhara. The Jivantasvami icon, it is indeed interesting to note, represents a sort of Tirthaii- 
kara-sattva {if such an expression be coined on ) the analogy of the terra Bodhisattva. Has 
this Jivantasvami image, earlier in conception, any bearing on the later conception of a 
Bodhisattva image ? (paper 2). 

There is another more beautiful bronze of Jivantasvami, mutilated in three or four 
pieces, with the pedestal unfortunately missing (paper 6, fig. 10). It is a very important 
specimen for the history of sculpture in Western India. The four-sided high crown with 
the ornamental lotus motif on it, is an evolution from high head-dress of the famous Indra 
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froth Mathura, (assigned to the Kasana period of Indian history) ‘ and is hot far removed 
ih age from the said Indra image. I have assigned this Second bronze of Jivantasvilml to 
the beginning of the sixth century A.D. (paper 6. p. 58) in absence of its pedestal (which 
I suspect is lost along with scrap metal), but the crown as well as the typical incised torque 
in the neck, comparable to similar torques on images from Mathura (Vogel, op. pit., PI. 
xxxiii, a; xxxiv, a; xxxv, c; xxxviii, b; xxxix, a), as also the exquisitely charining expres¬ 
sion of the face and the general modelling of the figure, the lotus motif on the crown etc., 
suggest that it should be assigned to the fifth century A.D. The bronze belongs to the same 
school of sculpture as the one represented by the famous bronze image of Brahma from Mir- 
pur Khas (in the Karachi Museum), assigned by Dr. Coomarasvaniy to the fifth century. 
The dhoti on both the specimens is typical of Western India and Marwar and both are speci¬ 
mens of the School of Ancient West referred to by Taranath, and probably belong to the 
latter part of the fifth century A.D. 

Images installed by Jlnabhadra (paper 7) are assignable to c. 550 to 610 A.D. Of 
this age is also the beautiful Ariibika (paper 6, fig. ii) very well preserved and of great value 
in the study of evolution of different motifs in North Indian art in the post-Gupta age. It 
is also amongst the earliest known examples of images of Ambika yaksi in Jaina Iconography. 

The biggest bronze (size; h. about 31 inches) in the hoard is that of a standing figure 
of Adinatha (paper 4, fig. 15) whose core was removed after it was dug out and has been 
mutilated in search of gold. It is one of the finest examples of metal sculpture in Northern 
and Western India, comparable with the famous bronze of Buddha from Sultanganj. It is 
not a specimen of the Western School of art started by ^arngadhar, but a specimen which 
must be assigned to the art traditions of the Gupta age in central India. It may tentatively 
be assigned to the latter half of the fifth century A.D. It is the earliest known example in 
India of a Tirthahkara image showing a dhoti on the person, i.e., oi the Svetambara sect; 
the earlier specimens from Mathura or Chausa are all nude. Its importance for a student of 
the history of the Jaina Church has been discussed in paper 4 noted above. 

Perhaps ode of the finest specimens of metal sculpture in Northern and Western 
India, assignable to the post-Gupta age, is the beautiful figure of a female attendant Chauri- 
bearer discussed in paper 5. Stylistically, it is assignable to the eighth century A.D,, to 
the age of Nagabhatta I or his successor, the Pratihara rulers of the old Gurjjara-dega. An 
earlier specimen is the beautiful Tritirthika bronze of Par^vanatha, with an inscription on 
its back in characters of the middle seventh century A.D. The attendant yaha and yakd 
are especially noteworthy (paper 4, fig. 23). 

Tlrthankara images are usually static and being bound by canons of Jaina icono¬ 
graphy, do not present much variety. Most of the important specimens are noted above. 

‘ For illustration, see, Vogel, La Sculpture De Mathura (Paris, 1930), planche xxxix, a, b, and 
p. 46; also Dr, Agrawal in JUPHS. Vol. xxii. 392 If. 
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There are two metal incense-burners in this hoard and. a Jaina goddess riding on a horse, 
and a small bell besides a few small attendant yaksa or yaksini pieces separated from 
Tirthankara images, and bronzes of Tirthahkaras sitting or standing, which will be discussed 
in the forthcoming monograph. 

About one hundred and sixty pieces were recovered hitherto of which about half the 
nun)ber is made up of fragments of different icons, some of the fragments not belonging to the 
bronzes traced hitherto. About sixty images are either in a fairly good state of preserva¬ 
tion or partly mutilated. Of the inscribed specimens, nine to ten are assignable to the loth- 
11 th centuries A.D., two to the ninth, nine or ten to the 7th, and five or six to the 6th cen- 
tury A.D, .Of these, three specimens show that they were installed by one Drouacafya of 
Nirvrtikula, and one of these three specimens gives a date—samvat 1006—which if it refers 
to Saka year would give a date 1084-5 A.D.. and 949-50.A.D, if it refers to the Vikrama era. 
Early Nagari characters from different parts with systematic charts prepared from Mss. and 
inscriptions deserve a special study for in such cases it has been difficult to give a definite 
j[udgment. Those conversant with Mss. and inscriptions in Nagari characters very well realise 
the difficulties in this matter. The ages suggested above for bronzfes not giving a date should 
be regarded as tentative. 


About four years after the discovery of the Kurkihara hoard, the late Dr. K, P. 
jayaswal discussed in JISOA, VoL II, some of the more noteworthy bronzes with a note by 
Dr, Kramrisch. Since then, no attempt seems to have been made to describe and publish 
the remaining bronzes of the hoard. _ A systematic study of all the inscribed bronzes from 
Nal^nda and Kurkihara, published with plates of inscriptions, is a long-felt desideratum. 
For a proper appreciation of the interrelation of various schools of sculpture in Northern 
India such studies would be of immense value. The existence of the Western School of 
Sculpture, like that of the Eastern one started by Dhiman and Bhitpala, cain now ho longer 
be doubted and affinities of some early Specimens from Nepal and Tibet with bronzes 
scattered in different parts of Western India are also perceptible which is also suggested by 
the statement of Taranatha discussed in paper 6. Study of this School (A Ancient West is 
still in its infancy and it is hoped that with some more exploration and spade work in 
Western lndia, dn appreciable outline of the various phases of this school will be available 
to us in near future. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Glazed ware : 

As already referred to in page 34 and the following table, Akota yielded about forty 
pieces of glazed potsherds. But none of them are big enough to give us any idea of the 
shapes. But stratigraphically, the whole group may be divided into two. In trench IV at 
Akota a small fragment of a bowl with a golden yellow glaze was found in layer 8. As if is 
associated with the other finds of period II t. e. the Kshatrapa, it should go to the early his¬ 
toric (about 3rd-4th century A.D.) Similar pottery coming from the Kshatrapa deposits is 
reported at Amreli.i At Maholi ( U.P), Mr. Waddington had discovered a long finial in with 
turquoise blue glaze from a site, where occupation ended about the Gupta period. * * The art 
of glazing pottery was known from very early times in Egypt by the use of “ an alkali, and 
a very small proportion of copper compound for colouring purposes. ” * The Romans and 
the Parthians (249 B.C. to 226 A.D.) were using alkaline glazes. (Blue-green, yellow and 
Brown). So it is very likely that this glazing technique was also known or imported in 
India during the same period. 

The second and the major group is the Islamic glazed ware. The development of the 
Islamic glazed ware was mainly due to the influence of Chinese who were also acquainted 
with it. The most important feature of the Islamic ware was the use of real glassy glazes. 
This ware was characterized by the use of coarse sandy core with a transparent silecious 
glaze with the decoration either engraved or painted. * The other and the most important 
contribution was the Celadon ware. The Chinese Celadon ware made its first appearance in 
the Middle East in the 9th century at Samarra.® The second Chinese influence on this 
region was in the 12th century. This time we find the Chinese influence afiecting the core, 
A coarse gritty whitish core with a transparent glaze begins to appear. We have already 
referred to the import of Celadon into India. 

At Akota all the various types referred to above were found, viz. Celadon ware. Glazed 
ware with a poor earthen body and the pseudo-porcelainous ware with a white body. This 
shows that there was continuous import of the Islamic pottery into India and if there was an 
attempt at local imitation, a parallel development too. 

* Information kindly supplied by Shri S. Ranganatharao. 

* H. Waddington. " Preliminary report on the excavation of a mound at Maholi, United Pro¬ 
vinces. " JUPHRS. XV. Pt. 2 Dec. 1942. Pp. 135-39. 

* A. Lucas. Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries. London. P. 198. 

* Bernard Rackham. A Key to Pottery and Glass. London. 1944. P. 61. 

* Arthur Lane. Early Islamic Pottery, p. 3. 
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About the chronology of these wares, the earliest is a crude ware with an earthen core 
and monochrome blue or green glazes. Similar pottery has been reported from Patan* * 
Adiiabad^ and Hastinapur® where it has been dated to about the itth-i2th centuries. This 
agrees with our dating. • 


• Information kindly supplied by S, Ranganatharao. 

’ H. Waddington. “ Adilabad — A part of the ' Fourth ' Delhi! Ancient India, No. r, Jan. 1946. 
Pp. 72-73. 

• Information kindly supplied by B. B. Lal. Here they were found in association with coins of 
Ghiasuddin Balban of the Slave Dynasty. 

• A more detailed note with the chemical analyses is proposed to be published separately. 
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Introduction: 

In the following pages, it is proposed to give a continuous account of the history of 
Baroda from the earliest times, based on literary and archaeological sources. By Baroda is 
meant here, the present limits of the Baroda city with the suburban hamlet of Akota. The 
early History of Baroda, as also of Gujarat, is obscure owing to a dearth of reliable historical 
material. Even where literary evidence comes to the rescue, there are certain g 4 ps in our 
knowledge and a number of problems remain to be solved. Hence, while describing the 
history of a small area like Baroda, we are perforce, obliged to infer from circumstantial 
evidence. Archaeology, which deals with the material relics of earlier historical societies is 
one of the most potent sources for reconstructing human history. Hence, the results of the 
limited vertical excavation conducted at Akota and the Medical College area of Baroda 
supplement our knowledge from literary and epigraphic sources, as the following account will 
show. But a word of caution is needed. This account is not exhaustive and there are 
lacunae in our knowledge, which can be filled up by further work. 

Geographically, Baroda occupies an important position in western India. It is 
located along the main coastal highway across Gujarat, connecting the Deccan peninsula and 
the Indo-gangetic plain through Rajaputana. It is at Baroda, that the route connecting the 
west coast with central India and the Malwa plateau, branches off from the main coastal 
route. The ancient route from northern Maharashtra across the Dangs and the Satpura hills 
lay via Chandod on the Narbada, and it joined the main transcontinental route at Baroda. 
The history and antiquity of these various routes will be incidentally mentioned in the 
following pages. But suffice to say, that the Baroda area truly played the role of a corridor 
for the migration of peoples, armies and cultures from times immemorial. 

Before we go into the detailed history, let us try to trace the main trends in the 
development of the Baroda city from the earliest times. It had evolved, like any other town 
or city, from a nucleated village with a few hamlets around it. The prehistoric man with 
his parasitic economy started his settlement on the high mounds on the west bank of the 
river Vishvamitri. This settlement grew into a flourishing township about the beginning of 
the Christian Era and came to be known as Ankotjaka. Slowly the township spread to the 
other bank of the river and the nucleus of Medieval Baroda called Vadapadraka^ grew dp as 

^ This is a very common feature in the growth and development of Cities. C^tain localities 
become prominent due to some historical associations and then the various component units 
merge into one larger unit. But the correlation of the cultural debris of th« various periods 
enables us to fix the actual beginning and developments in each of the component areas./ 
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a hamlet of the important town of Ankottaka» the administrative headquarters. The latter* 
as it was located right on the bank of the river gradually, shifted away from it. In the lat^ 
Medieval Period both Ankottaka and Vadapadraka were flourishing. 


At the beginning of the loth century, Vadapadraka seems to have displaced 
Ankottaka as the focus of the city. With the plunder and destruction of Baroda in 1451 by 
Mahmud Khilji, the Sultan of Malwa, and the construction of the citadel of Baroda by prince 
Khalil Khan, soil of Muhammad Beghra at the beginning of the i6th century, the town shift¬ 
ed from ancient Vadapadraka on the banks of Vishwamitri to the high ground to the east to 
it. The main sources of water-supply then, were the number of artificial and natural ponds 
to the east of the citadel. Ancient Vadapadraka was abandoned and the area to the west 
of the city was more or less an industrial suburb of textile workers^ as De Jongh and 
Mandelslo would have us believe. 

During the late Mughul period, European traders came to Baroda. The English and 
the Dutch established their factories in Baroda by the beginning of the 17th century on the 
west bank of the river Vishwamitri, giving rise to the camp area of Baroda. The building of 
the British Residency in 1834 gave further impetus to the development of the cantonment. 
The Baroda Railway station and the establishment of Industries in the last quarter of the 
igth century reversed the trend of eastward shifting of the city. Now the whole area is 
linked up into the present city of Baroda. 

Prehistoric Period; 

The cultural history of Gujarat begins somewhere in the Mid-Pleistocene period 
(about 200,000 years ago) when the Early Man lived on the banks of its rivers Sabarmati, 
Mahi, Narbada and Orsang. The movements of this " food gathering parasite on Nature, 
Jiving on the banks of rivers, grubbing the roots and killing the animals with the crude stone 
tools made out of the pebbles from the bed of the river, were necessarily controlled, by the 
dccutfence of convenient raw materials for his tools. We have actual evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of the Early Man of the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age in the Mahi Valley at a number 
of sites within ten to twenty miles to the north and north-east of the Baroda area,’^ and 
in the Valleys of Orsang and Narbada again about twenty to thirty miles to the south and 
south-^east of it. * But this Man never touched Baroda and the absence of the raw material 
for his tools in this small rivulet of Vishvamitri would probably account for it. 

The next phase in the Prehistory of Gujarat witnessed the first human settlement on 
the banks of the river Vishvamitri in the present Baroda area. It has been dealt with in 
greater detail with the excavation at Akota in the previous section. It may be stated that 

® B. SuBBARAO. “Archaeological Explorations in the Mahi Valley."' Journal of the Baroda Uni¬ 
versity. Vol, I. Pp. 34-72. Baroda. 1952. 

^ H. D. Sakkalia. Investigations into the Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat. Baroda. 1945. 
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there was a general tendency for the men of this period fb move into the interioriaod 
fihd them settled on the high banks of the fivers or on tops of sand dunes, endowing small 
natural ponds. The second tendency was a movement towards the sources of raw material 
Puring this period, man made his tools out of nodules of fine grained stones like agate, chert, 
<;balcedony, quartz etc. Within an area of twenty miles radius with Baroda as the .centr^^ 
about thirty rich sites of this Culture including what may be called ‘-Factory sites” (on 
account of the provenance of mottled chert and the occurrence of; large number of im* * 
finished flakes and cores) were found. * Hence there is no surprise, when, during our e?CT 
cavation at Akota, a rich deposit of this period was found resting right on the virgin soil* 
showing that the man of this period was the first settler in Baroda. • ' : 

What is the significance and the antiquity of this Culture? During the last decade 
the extensive work of Sankalia® in the Sabarmati basin and his excavations at Langhanstj 
have revealed to us the wide distribution of this Microlithic Culture. It started as a pure 
Microlithic Culture and it gr<idually passed into a pottery using Neolithic or Early Iron Age 
Culture. ® The Cultures of the Mahi Valley in Central Gujarat in the Baroda District belong 
to the same period. The finding of this rich Microlithic Industry at Baroda helped us to 
understand the problems of Gujarat Prehistory of this Period, but at the same time it has 
created certain new problems including the relation of this Culture with similar finds else¬ 
where. At Baroda there is a small barren layer separating the Prehistoric and Early His¬ 
toric. But the duration of this gap is uncertain. But it may be stated for the present tha,t 
this culture is not later than looo B.C., on the strength of our excavations at Maheshwar. 

Early Historic Period: 

> • 

Our knowledge of the Early History of Gujarat is very inadequate, owing to the 
absence of reliable sources of information. We get few glimpses from here and there with 
prominent gaps, where we are forced to infer from circumstantial evidence. 

The earliest reference is more or less of a legendary character. It refers to Broach 
as being in the kingdom of Chanda Pradyota of Avanti in the 5th century B.C .7 and the 
position of Baroda, on account of its geography, can only be infered. 

The next period, of which we can infer with any amount of certainty, is the Mauryan. 
The whole of India north of the 13® latitude formed part of the Mauryan Empire* It seems, 
from the Girnar inscriptions of Asoka and later of Rudradaman, ( which is more informative )i 

. ♦ B. SuBBARAO. op. cit. 

® H. D. Sankalia. Op. ciL 

H. D. Sankalia and I, Karve. The second Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition.*’ NIA. VIL 
No. I. 1944. Poona. Early Primitive Microlithic Culture and People of Gujarat.*’ 
Amer. Anthrop. Vol. 31, pp. 28-34. 1949. 

• F. E. Zeuner Slone Age and Pleistocene Chronology in Gujarat. Poona. 1950. 

’ B. J. Sandesara. Jaina dgama sdhityamd Gujarat. P. in. Ahmedabad. 1952.. Ava§yaka^ 
sUtrachUrni-Utiara Bhdga. 
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ttiat Wesfero India was conquered by Cbandragupta Manrya and his Viceroy Pushyagupta 
was stationed at Girnan As already said, Baroda is on the old highway to the .Deccah,- 
specially Sopara, the ancient Siirparka, where there is another set of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts of the Emperor of Asoka. We do not know the state of civilization of Baroda 
during the iMauryah.Empire. , , , ' ■ 

” • We halve’no archaeological relics in Baroda, which can in anyway help us to trace the 
Mhofyan influence. But we have rather an indirect, but very scanty evidence that a small 
tbwnship-was developing about the 2nd century B.C. Certain mason marks on the paverhehti 
of the Bhininath Mahadeo temple resembling the old brahmi letters Ya, kra, chi, and the 
Symbol ga on a brick can be dated to the 2nd century B.C. on account of their similarity to 
Bhkttiprolu arid Junagadh scripts. * 

We are completely in the dark as to the fate of Baroda and Western India after the 
decline of the Mauryan Empire at the end of the 3rd century B.C. Did the Sungas inherit 
it ?‘ Or did the rising Empire of the Andhra Satavahanas extend northwards from Deccan ? 

' At the beginning of the 2nd century B.C., taking advantage of the disintegration of 
the Mauryan Empire, the small Indo-Greek principalities on the Indian frontier were trying 
fo expdrid into’ the sub-continent. With the establishment of the powerful kingdom of 
Baitria, these attempts received further impetus. Following Rapson® and Tari),»* it i^ pro- 
;^dsed to piit the invasion of India by Demetrios helped by Appolodotus and Menander, his 
brother or a relative” and a general respectively, to about 175 B.C.” This invasion took more 
of less a pincer pattern. While one arm of the pincef, led by Menander reached as far- as 
Pataliputra, the other was led by Appolodotus who marched southwards from Taxila across 
the Indus basin'. According to Appolodotus, the Greeks occupied Patalene (Indus delta), 
the kingdoms of Saraostos (Saurashtra) and Sigerdis and the rest of the coast land.' The 
anonymous writer of the Periplus of the Erythrian Sea refers to the mementos of the Greek 
invasion of Appolodotus in the Broach area, and that his coins as well as those of Menandef 
were still circulating in the ist century A.D.' * Consequently Appolodotus’s rule in BarygazU 
( Broach ) cannot be in doubt ” Says Tarn.” Gujarat including Baroda, must have formed 
part of the short lived Greek Empire in Western India. The conquest of Broach could be 
accounted for by the fact that it was the great commercial emporium for the Indian trade 
with the West. The routes from the Gangetic valley across Malwa and Ujjain, passed 
through Baroda, and linked Broach with the rest of India. 

® R. N Mehta. *' Baroda through the Ages—A preliminary survey. " Journal of the Oriental 
Institute. Vol. I. No. 3. Baroda. March 1951. P. 264. 

» E. J. Rapson. Cambridge History of India. Vol. I. P. 243. 

10 w. W. Tarn. The Greeks in Bactria and India. 2nd Edition, p. 134. Cambridge. 1951- 
« Ibid. P. 76. 

M Tarn. Ibid. P. 133- 
M , P. 149. 
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The Greek rule in Western India was followed by the settlement of the foreign tribes 
who carved out separate kingdoms specially the sakas, who were apparently subordinate to 
the Indo-parthians and Indo-Scythians. Far, they called themselves Satraps or Kshatrapas 
fthe sanskritised form of the Persian word for Governor). Of these, there were two families 
founded by Bhumaka and Chastana ruling respectively from Nasik and Ujjain* The earlies^fc 
foreign ruler is Bhumaka who called himself merely a Kshatrapa. But his successor 
Nahapana probably raised his status and called himself Mahakshatrapa, the Great Kshatrapa. 
His empire included the whole of Western India from Ajmere to Nasik including the 
Kathiawad peninsula. In his Nasik cave inscription he mentioned some of the important 
cities like Prabhasa (Somnath ), Bbarukaccha (Broach), Da^apura ( Mandasor), Govardhana 
(Nasik) and Surparaga (Sopara) which were in his empire.^* Apparently Baroda formed 
part of his empire, though it had not yet attained the status of a city. 

But Nahapana was hot allowed to rule in peace, for, he was forced to fight with the 
rising power of Andhras in the Deccan. About 119 A. D., Gautamiputa defeated Nahapana 
and annexed the southern portions of his empire. According to the Avasyaka SuirachUrni, 
Broach was in the kingdom of Nahapana and it was attacked every year by the Satayaharia 
ruler of Pratisthana (Paithon) on the Godavary.From the inscriptions of Gautamiputa, 
and specially of his mother Gautamiputra BalaSri, the Andhra empire included Aparanta. 
(N. Konkan and south Gujarat), Surashtra (Kathiawad), Northern Maharashtra, Eastern 
Rajaputana, Malwa, upper Narbada region and Vidarbha. The Baroda area too must have 
changed hands. There is numismatic evidence about the Andhra conquest of Gujarat, At 
Karvan the Elephant type coin with the Ujjain symbol (Characteristic of Malwa) and 
the " Lion typecoin current in Andhra, were found. According to Dr, A, S. Altekar, they 
might have been introduced after the Andhra conquest of Gujarat, “ Copper coins do not 
travel long and the discovery of these coins in Gujarat shows that it was held by the Sataya- 
hanas for a few decades. In that case the interval between Rudradaman and Gautamiputra 
will have to be assumed to be more than a decade. '' Gautamiputra actually restruck the. 
coins of Nahapana, symbolising his overlordship. Two very interesting copper coins, restruck 
during the early kshatrapa period, were found. ; » 

Andhra rule over Gujarat was short lived and by 150 A.D. Rudradaman recovered 
the territories. This is no mean achievement and he rightly claims in his Girnar Inscription 
that he restored the title of Mahakshatrapa by his own valour {Svayamadhigata 
kshatrapa mmna^) probably by defeating the Andhra ruler. Rudradaman recovered the lo^t 

D. C. Sarkar. Select Inscriptions, Vol. I. No. 59. P. i6o. Calcutta. 1942. ' 

B. J. Sandesara. Op.cii. p. m. ,, 

D. G. Sarkar. Select Inscriptions. Vol 1 . No. 86. p. 196. Calcutta. 1942. < \ ' •. 

A, S. Gadrb. Some Tire coins of Gujarat.’* Jot^rnal of the Numismatic Society of India. 
Vol. XII. June 1950. Pp. 2oSt. See Altekar's note at the end of the article. .Pp;8oi ' 






territories—-Gujarat, Katbiawad, Sind, Rajaputana and Malwa, Hence Baroda; which was in 
Apar^nta tnust have passed again into Kshatrapa hands, (In this connection it is interest¬ 
ing to recall the statement of the Periplus, that Barygaza was in the kingdotn of Mambanes 
( Nahapana) and his kingdom was called Ariake). The ships which came to the Satavahana 
port of Kalyan were being diverted to Broach. Since there is no evidence of any other 
power ruling over Baroda and Gujarat, we have to infer that the Kshatrapas continued to 
rule the area till the end of the 4th century A.D. {398 A.D.). A large number of Kshatrapa 
coins were found in Baroda including the two unique Kshatrapa coins from the excavation. 

The Kshatrapa period is very important in the economic and commercial history of 
Western India. From very early times, this region including Gujarat, had cultural and com¬ 
mercial relations with the lands across the Arabian sea. But we have no adequate data, 
which can be definitely verified. For the early centuries of the Christian Era, we have the 
definite evidence of Pliny and other classical writers including that anonymous sailor, who 
had written a, guide for his colleagues sailing from Africa.and Western Asia to India [Periplus 
of piiErylhrian Sea.)^* This trade seems to have received an additional impetus with the 
continuous warfare between the Parthian and Roman Empires, between 50 and 250 A.D. As 
the Kushan Empire in the Indo-Gangetic basin with their extra-Indian possessions in Central 
Asia, straddled the commercial routes between Asia and Europe, the blocked trade was 
diverted through the Indus basin and the W’estern India.*® This diversion was further 
facilitated by the discovery of the seasonal nature of the monsoons by Hippalus in the ist 
century A, D. ** 

Broach (Barygaza) was the chief commercial emporium for the export and import 
tradet According to the Periplus, the imports included wine, porcellain, perfumes, vessels of 
copper and brass. Commodities flowed from the inland commercial entrepots like Ujjain 
(described as the centre for trade), Paithan and Tagara { Ter). 

What was the impact of this great commerce on the growing town of ancient Baroda, 
which was located on the onyx route to Ujjain ? Fortunately, we have archaeological 
evidence that Baroda too took part, if not shared the trade. In the excavations were found 
two clay seals with prancing horses and a star in a typical Graeco-Roman style. Are they 
the seals of some Roman trader ? One of them actually bears the string marks at the back 

-H. Gopalachari. Early History of the Andhra Country,^, so. Madras. 1941. 

** J. W. McCrindle. “Anonym! (Arrian ut Fetur) Periplus Maris Erithreei” Ind. Ant. VIII. 

Pp. 107-151. 

H. A. E. Heern. Historical Researches into Politics, Intercourse and Trade of the Principal 

Nations of Antiquity. Vol. III. p. 355. Oxford; 1833. 

R. E. M. Wheeler. Five Thousand Years of Pakistan, p. 51. London. 1948. 

J. W. McCrindle. Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. Revised edition by Mrijumdaf. 

Introduction, p. xix. Calcutta. 1927. 
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shbWing^;tbaJt thfe seal was aiffixed On a luipp of cla 5 » pnt oii the string. Resides, in. the-course) 
of .the digging ;operatiom by the, brick factory at the site^.M. D,, Desai discovered the'necfe 
and handle Qf>a trefoil bronze amphora. Qn the handle isithe figure of Eros^ the God eiloye^? 
playing with an oar, ; Here Eros acts as seaman, aS the son of Aphrodite the? protectress 
navigators ( PI. XIV-:383). * ** Similar: Roman bronze vessel, and a proto-type of clay vessels; 
fotmd in India were found at Kolhapur with a typical Hellenistic statue. A); Karvani? 
about i8 miles from Baroda, was found a fine Roman cameo of:the 2nd century AvP*** • ; i r 

Another evidence of this commercial contact was the import and successful imitatioit 
of the technique of making a fine pottery resembling the Roman Samian ware. This pottery, 
may be called the Red .Polished Ware, It has been found at Baroda and another thirty-twV 
sites in Gujarat and Kathiawad and can be definitely dated independently to the Kshatrapa^ 
period. The^distribution and the significance of this pottery has already discussed in -the^ 
chapter dealing with the excavation. ( Appendix I). ; i 

The growing importance of this town on the banks of Vishvamitri might be realizeii 
from the fact, that people were living in houses built of burnt brick. A rough idea of the' 
extent of this old city can be had from the fact that brick buildings have been reported from 
an area of about three square furlongs between the railway line and the river Vishvaniii^ 
beginning from Bhimqath Mahadeo temple fo the present village of Akota. 

In the last season's excavation, a huge public building of about. 70 x 40 feet with its; 
outer walls about five-feet wide was exposed. This building which has been described in. 
detail elsewhere belongs to the 3rd-4th centuries of the Christian Era. 

What was the position on the other side of Vishvamitri ? It seems, the nucleus' 
the present Baroda (ancient Vadapadraka) was developing as more or less.a hanilet of the 
more important Ankottaka. In our limited excavation in the Medical College area, we could 
not reach the early levels, but a Kshatrapa coin was found in a dump of the Early Medieval 
period. Besides kshatrapa coins were found in the foundation trenches of the Baroda college 
and the Central Jail. Two lions found in the Indumati palace area have been ascribed to 
this period. : j . 

M. D. Desai. Op. cit. 

« H. D. Sankalia and M. D, Dikshit, Excavations at Brahmapuri^-Kolhapur. PI. XXXIIL 
Poona. 1952. 

** R. N. Mehta. " A Roman Comeo from Karvan. Journal of the Baroda University. Voi. II. 

N. I. 1952. 

« A. S. Gadre. “ Important coins from Baroda State. Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India. Vol. 1 . P. 20. 

U. P. Shah and R. N. Mehta. “ A few early sculptures from Gujarat,** Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, Vol. I. No. 2—Baroda. 1951. 
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: The Kshatrapas GOritinued to rute Giijafat to the end of the 4th century A.D. -This 

period vi^itnessed the rise of another imperial power in the Gangetic basin. Ghandragupta 
( II) Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty, extended his sway over Western India. After 
tiis.cohqu^st of Ujjain, he seems to have moved into South Gujarat through, Bagh and went 
over to Kathiawad from Broach. After his conquest of Gujarat, he issued silver coinage 
copying the Kshatrapa pattern of bust on one side with the legend and the peacock on the 
other. The Guptas continued to rule over Gujarat, during the reigns of his son Kumara* 
gupta I.and his grandson Skandagupta to the end , of the 5th century A.D, An inscription 
of the later at Girnar in Kathiawad mentions Parnadatta, who was the governor of Western 
India. 

At Akota, a Gupta coin in a very bad state of preservation was found from a stray 
cutting. A number of Gupta coins have been found all over Gujarat including Karvan and 
Anand within a radius of twenty miles from Baroda. Hence it may be inferred that Baroda 
formed part of the Gupta Empire. 

*' At this point, it will not be out of place to stress the influence of geography on the 
history of Gujarat. As it was protected by the desert of Rajaputana in the north and the 
Satptiras and Aravalis in the East, it became rriore or less a ctd de sac for the people who 
were pushed out of North western and Northern India. The second feature is the proximity 
6f Gujarat to Western Asia and Africa. This has resulted in a complex blending of races 
and cultures in this part of the country. One of such movements which had so much 
influenced the history of Gujarat is that of Gurjaras who entered India and migrated from 
Punjab across Rajaputana into Gujarat. Similarly the Maitrakas, and Mers are supposed 
to be foreign tribes who moved into this Cul de sac. 

On the eve of the decline of the Gupta Empire, there were series pf movements of 
foreign tribes into India from Central Asia, the chief among whom were the Huns or Hunas. 
Following the decline of the Gupta Empire in Western India a number of smaller principal¬ 
ities including the kingdom founded by Gurjaras were established in South Gujarat. Hence, 
the political history becomes very hazy for a period of about two centuries. But an 
attempt is made here to give an outline of the history of the Baroda area. 

^ . Of all the powers that stepped into the shoes of the Guptas, the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
{500 to 770 A.D. ) rapidly established themselves and carved out an empire which included 
the whole of Kathiawad peninsula, North Gujarat and Western Malwa. In South Gujarat, 
there were three small kingdoms. The Traikutakas ( 455-95 A.D. ) were confined to the 
Purna-Mindola doab ( Antarmandali Vishaya) and never seem to have come as far as Baroda. 
But about the end of the 6th century A.D. we know from the inscriptions that one Gurjara 
family was ruling the areas to the south of Narbada with Nandipuri ( Nandod—Rajapipla ) 
as the capital ( 580-734 A.D, ) We do not know the northern boundary of this kingdom. 
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We are equally vague about the southern,boundary of the Valabhf kingdom, ^ut-we know 
that both the dynasties lived in friendship and after some time the former even acknowlr 
edged the suzerainty of the Maitrakas. ' 

Abouft the position of Baroda, Cunningham was of the opinion that the districts of 
Broach and Surat must have formed part of the Valabht empire on the basis of the state* * 
imeint of Heiun-Tsang that their kingdom (about 640 A.D.) was 6000 li or 1000 miles.^^ lo 
that case Baroda area must have been part of the Valabhi kingdom. 

Archseological evidence tends to confirm the opinion of Cunningham. It seems a 
homd of silver coins was found at Akota, which was unfortunately melted for the metal. 
But one specimen, which was kindly given to us by the owner definitely belongs to one of 
the early Valabhi rulers.* 

One interesting fact in the social life of ancient Ankottaka comes from an iiiscriptiori 
of one of the Rashtrakuta rulers in 812 A.D. It speaks of a family or a community of 
Madhyandina Chaturvedi Brahmins of Vatsyayana Gotra, who migrated from Valabhi to 
Akota.** This could have taken place only after the establishment of Valabhi as a political 
and cultural centre and Ankotfaka would have been by that time developed into an im¬ 
portant centre. Actually the inscription speaks of a renewal of the grant which was dis¬ 
turbed. 

During the reign of PulakeSin II (612-640 A. D.), Lafa or south Gujarat was annexed 
by the Chalukyas of Badami and an independent Gujarat branch of this dynasty was found¬ 
ed by Jayasimhavarma Dhira^raya, son of PulakeSin II. The Chalukya prince AvanijaijS.-? 
Iraya Pulake^in (738 A. D.): defeated the Arab expedition of Junaid. 

” Alexander Cunningham. The Ancient Geography of India, p. 324. 

* Very little is known about the Valabhi coinage and even the stylised legend On their coins has 
not been properly read. Hence, this coin was kindly examined by Dr. H. G. Sastry ol \\^ 
Sheth B. J. Institute of learning and Research, Ahmedabad. 

“ This coin belongs to the class of coins that are usually associated with Valabhi. It 
belongs to the earlier type of those coins. 

Obverse ; Bust of the king facing right. 

Reverse : Legend in debased characters. 

The beginning and the concluding portions of the usual legend, which are deciphered 
satisfactorily are missing in the unstamped portion left off below the lower end of the 
device. The intervening characters which appear here, have not yet been deciphered 
definitely. They seem to be like this : 

1. Kshatraparasa {.^) (.■>) (P) kusamarasa{ha) iri (According to Acharya). 

2. kshatraparamddityabhakta Mahasama (nfa) Sri (According to Mirashi), 

** '* $ri Valabhi pinirgatdchchaturvidya sSmanya vatsyayana gotra madhyandina sa brahmachSrt 
brahmaifa bhanave bhatta somaditya putraya..." Fleet. "Akota grant of Karkasuvarna- 
varsha. ” Ind. Ant. VoJ. XII, p. 156. 
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tained themselves first acknowledging the su2serainty of Katacburis, then of the Maitrakas 
and later of the Chalukyas> Even as late as Valabhi Samvat 330 (649-50 A. D.) the Valabbi 
ruler Dh§,raseiia IV issued a grant from Broach in which case bis dominions must have ex^ 
tended as far as Narmada, and included Baroda. 2®. About the middle of the 8tb century 
Valabbi was sacked by the Arabs and this more or less coincides with the advent of Rashtra- 
kiitas into Gujarat. 

-Early Medieval Period: 

The Rashtrakutas, who displaced the Chalukyas of Badami in the Deccan, extended 
their sway into Gujarat. A separate Gujarat branch was established, with Khetaka ( Kheda) 
as the capital by Indra, a brother of Govinda III (Prabhutavarsha) about the end of the 
8th century. They acknowledged the suzerainty of the main family and Indra’s son Karka 
Suvaruavarsha actually went to the rescue of his cousin Amoghavarsha, The cordial relations 
between the two families were broken and by about 888 A. D. the main dynasty probably 
overruled the Gujarat branch. The Rashtrakutas continued to rule Gujarat till 900 A. D*, 
when Tailapa of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyan entrusted Gujarat to his general 
Barappa or Dwarappa, who fought with Mularaja Solanki. 

The territories of the Gujarat branch of the Rashtrakutas extended upto and little 
beyond Mahi, including Khetaka. But it is very difficult to define the boundaries of king¬ 
doms in this period. Gujarat had no political power located within her boundaries and hence 
it was a bone of contention between the Gurjara Pratiharas and Rashtrakutas. At this 
period it will not be an exaggeration to say that Gujarat was the corridor for the marching 
armies of the various powers. But we know from inscriptions that Baroda formed part of 
the Rashtrakuta kingdom. 

The Rashtrakuta rule is a landmark in the history of Baroda. Though Baroda is 
mentioned in the Jain literature in the 8tb century, we get definite information about the lay 
out of Baroda in the early 9th century. Haribhadrasuri (701-771 A. D.) in his Upadeia 
Pada mentions the name of a merchant's son Satya by name living at Vadavadde" which 
has been explained by the later commentators as Vadapadra or Baroda. The inscription of 
Karka Suvarnavarsha, to which reference has been made earlier, gives a picture of Baroda 
and its surroundings. It can be described as a town or a city of Ankottaka on the west 

^ A. M. T. Jackson. Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I. Part I, p. 116. 

According to Altekar, Mahi was the northern boundary. 

A. S. Altekar. The RdshtrakHtas and their Times, p. 86. Poona. 1934. 

^ JINAVIJAYASURI. ** Harihhadrachdryasya Kdlanirnayah** 

Proceedings of the isi Oriental Conference, Poona. 

Lalchand Gandhi. Op. cit. 
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During this period the position of Baroda is not clear. The Gurjaras of Broach mj 
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bank of Vishvamitri with a number of small hamlets of which the present Baroda was one, 
located to the east of it. The former was the headquarters of a group of an administrative 
division of 84 villages called " Ankottaka 84 ” An inhabitant of Akota belonging to the 
Vatsyayana Gotra of the Chaturvedi, Madhyandina Sakha of Brahmins, who migrated from 
Valabhi, was granted the village of Vadapadraka. Its boundaries are stated to be: Jambu 
Vapika Grama, probably located in the Jambu bet area (Dandia Bazar locality) in the east; 
the village of Vaggachchhaka in the north (unidentifiable); Ankoftaka in the west and the 
Mahasenaka tank (identified with Bhesana talao marked in an old map of Baroda corres¬ 
ponding to Pratapsinha Rao Coronation Gymkhana ground) in the south.’* It is really 
difficult to demarcate the boundaries of all these places, because the old mounds which re¬ 
present the ruins or relics of abandoned habitations are so close. For example the string of 
mounds which run in a north south direction parallel to the river, run for a distance of about 
two furlongs from Bhimnath Mahadeo temple to the present village of Akota, and are joined 
at the southern end by the mounds which go right across the river Vishvamitri and the 
Lakshmivilas Palace compound. Similarly the Medical College area to the east of Akota is 
only about 2 or 3 furlongs from the main Akota mounds. But we may roughly take the 
river Vishvamitri as separating Ankotfaka and Baroda, though it is a little intriguing, why 
this river is not mentioned in,the above inscription. 

Now we get back a little to take the thread of our account of Akota during the rule 
of Valabhis. We have already referred to the public building on the bank of the river Vishva¬ 
mitri. It seems, the river was as unkind towards the inhabitants as it is today. This building 
was built on the slope of a dune or a natural mound on its bank in the 3rd century, was 
subjected to a great flood. This resulted in the collapse of certain portions of the building 
which and its foundations. But the people seem to have reconstructed it or renovated it 
on the same foundation. They made some slight alterations in plan and probably raised the 
plinth level. But at some place^ where there was a thick deposit of river silt, they did not 
clean the earlier foundation, which resulted in leaving a thin film of silt between the walls of 
both the periods. 

Shortly after, there seems to have been another flood which completely silted the 
whole building. Hence it seems this area which is lower than that to its south seems to have 
been abandoned about the 6th century. We have actual evidence of the shifting of the 
habitation area to the south and probably west also, that is away from the river towards the 
present village of Akota. 

*» This was an old common practice to name an administrative division after the name of its 
chief capital, followed by the number of villages. The significance of this custom has been 
described by A. S. AUekar in his “ Rashtrakutas and their times** Poona. 1934. 

R. N. Mehta. Op. cit., p. 263. 
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The settlement in the Medical College area Aeems to have started about the, jftK ten* 
tury A.D* Thi^ area was continuously inhabited till the end of the 15th century and ith'e 
beginning of the i6th century, because*, no gap has been noticed in the habitation of this area:s 

We get glimpses of the material culture of the people of Baroda, from their household 
utensils, ornaments and other objects recovered from the excavations. But most important 
evidence about the religion and art of people come from sculptures in stone and metal found 
in different areas of Baroda. j 

Last year, during the digging operations of the potters at the old site of Akota, a 
whole hoard of Jain bronzes varying in date from 6th to the nth centuries of the Christian 
era came to light. The Rashtrakutas were great patrons of Jainism. During the reigns 
Dantivarmani, Govinda III and Amoghavarsha, Digambara Jainism from Karnataka 
spread to Malwa and Magadha. Karka Suvarnavarsha, whose grant is found at Baroda, 
refers to Jain temples (Chaityalayatana) monastery (Vasahika ) and Sen^angha at Navsari 
( 738 Saka Svetambara Jainism had a very strong hold in Gujarat specially due to the 
activities of Haribhadrasuri. We get definite literary evidence about Jain temples and Jain 
scholars during the Chaulukyan period. But a few of the bronzes refer to a jain monastery 
at Akota^® and probably these bronzes were kept in the Jain temples at Akota. The images 
belbng mainly to the Twenty^-four Tirthankaras and a few jain goddesses like Ambikaj 
Sarasvati etc. 

The stone sculptures of this period found in Baroda show a Strong influence from 
Central and Southern India and this can be easily explained by the political events. • A 
number of sculptures found in the Bhimnath temple bear “ affinity with Chalukya sculpture 
at Badami and Aihole and the group may be regarded as specimens showing the influence of 
Western Chalukya over Gujarat 

The Rashtrakuta power in Deccan was displaced by the Western Chalukyas of Kalyan 
under their ruler Tailapa IL He extended his sway into Gujarat also. His general Barappa 
or Dw^rappa was mainly instrumental and seems to have established a kingdom. 
Prabandhachintamani describes Barappa as a “ General of Tailapa, king of Telangana.''®® 
But the establishment of this new kingdom in Lata more or less coincided with the rise of 
Solankis at Anhilwada. Hence there was constant warfare between both the kingdoms. 
According to Dvydiraya Kavya, Mularaja (961-996 A.D.) defeated and killed Barappa at 
Purior Broach. But Baroda area seems to have continued in Chalukya hands under 
the successors of Barappa, who established a separate kingdom of their own. A copper 
plate grant of Kirtiraja, who claimed his descent from Barappa, was found at JambuyaiJa 

35 H. D. Sankalia. Archaeology of Gujarat, P. 234*35. 

36 Qfn, Srintadfonacharyaih Ankottaka vasaiikdydm . " Inscription on the image of Adinatha. 

37 U. P. Shah and R. N. Mehta. Op, cit., p. 162. 

38 Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I. Part i, p. 159. 
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and is dated 921 Saka ( 999 A. D. **). Another inscription of the same ruler dated 1018 
A. D. granted a village in the Vyaghufiya-84 (Waghodia). Finally we have thte Sanja 
Copper plate grant of Trivikramapala, issued in Saka 999 ( 1077 A* ) '^hich refers to a 
successful fight on the banks of the river Vishvamitri in Va^apadra Vishaya.** His enemy 
could have been none else than the Solanki ruler Karua Deva, who, we know, conquered the 
whole of Lata tipto Navasari by 1074 A.D. 

This period of Chalukya rule is another landmark in the history of Baroda. Probably, 
after the RashtcakQta rule, Vatapadra seems to have acquired greater prominence. Because 
in the new set up, “ Ankottaka-84'' disappears as an administrative unit and is displaced by 
or renamed as, Vatapadra Vishaya, described as being located in the Nagasarika maudala 
{ Navasari). In that case this shifting of the focus of the ancient town from Ankottaka to 
Vadapadraka started in the loth century. 

Late Medieval Period; 

About the middle of the 8th century, a new power was rising in North Gujarat. 
Vanaraja Chavada established a new kingdom with Auhilwada as the capital. They were 
displaced in 961 A. D. by Mularaja Solanki, whose origin is shrouded in the hazy mist of 
legendary obscurity. The Solankis continued to rule till 1297, when South Gujarat became 
part of the Muslim Empire of Delhi, under Allauddin Khilji. 

The Solanki period is one of the most well documented periods in the history of 
Gujarat, as we have a number of inscriptions and contemporary literary works of a historical 
character. One of the most striking features of this period is the dominating position of 
Jainism in Gujarat and the maintenance of regular Jain Bhandars or libraries has also made 
available to us a number of dated Jain works which throw light on the Cultural History of 
Gujarat. Fortunately, we have in Jain literature, a number of references to Baroda, which 
seems to have been a great centre of Jains with a number of Jaina scholars. 

After Karija, Jayasirhha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. D.) ascended the throne of Auhil- 
wada. Viragaui, who wrote ^ishyahita, a commentary on PinianiyukH {1104 A.D.) 
describes Baroda as ” an ornament of Lata ” ** The governor of Siddharaja is stated to be 
one Santuka in the colophon of Panchavastuka and Karmastava-JikS, written by Mokhadeva 
in Baroda (1123 A. D.).** The celebration of rathayatra by Santuka at “ Vada Udaya” 
(Baroda) is referred to by Devabhadra (Prabha) suri in his Sreyamiimtha charita.^^ This 

Ibid. This grant found at Jambuvada is now being edited by R. N. Mehta. 

** A. V. Pandya. New Dynasties in Gujarat History. P. 14. Anand. 1950. 

« L. B. Gandhi. Ibid. p. 4. “ Sri Lata De§a tilaka iri Vatapadraka " Report of Keilhorn. 

1881. P. 28. 

Ibid. P. 3. Keilhorn’s Report. 1881. P. 25. 

« Ibid. P.6. 
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event is also referr^ to by Vijayasimha SQri (1149 A. D.) in Jantbudvipasanulsa-tm** In 
1128 A.D. VSchanasuri Vimalagaoi wrote a commentary on DarSanaiuddki of Clmndraprabha- 
suri from Baroda. 

Jayasiiftha SiddharSja had no children, but daring his life time he persecuted Kum§r- 
p 51 a, a great-grandson of Bhima I, as he did not like him to succeed. During the period of 
his exile, Kumarapala came to Vatapadrapuri (Baroda) and as he was very hungry entered 
the shop of one merchant Katuka and purchased parched gram on credit, as he had no 
money. But after his exile, when he became the king in 1143 A. D., he gave Vadapadra 
(Baroda)'to Katuka as a gift for his kind help,** In 1151A.D. Jinachandrasuri wrote 
Sawvcgarangaiils at Baroda.** One of the residents of Baroda, Prabhakaragani got a copy 
of RatnSkarSvatarikS prepared for himself in 1169 A. D.*’ During the reign of Kumarapala, 
according to Meruttunga’s Prabandhachintamani, certain merchants of Baroda helped the 
Adityamandir at Patan and one Vasaka Kanhaka brought an image for installation at Patan.** 

KumSrapala was succeeded by Ajayapala (1174-77) MQlarSja II (1177-79 A.D.) and 
Bhimadeva II (1179-1242). In 1195 A.D. Pandit Vosari prepared a commentary on the 
Yogaiastra of Hemachandra from Baroda.*® 

Taking advantage of the youth of Bhima II, most of the powerful ministers and pro¬ 
vincial chiefs parcelled the empire among themselves. Though Bhima (the “ Simpleton— 
Bhola) continued to be the king, areas between Sabarmati and Narmada passed into the 
hands of the Vaghela chief Lavanaprasada, a distant scion of the Solanki house. Lavaija- 
prasada and his son Virdhavala (1200-1238) had the good fortune of having at their service 
the two famous ministers, Vastupala and Tejapala. These two brothers, by their statesman¬ 
ship, wealth, charity and patronage of art and literature, built legends around themselves 
and created a niche for themselves in the Cultural History of Gujarat. While Tejapala was 
with the Vaghela chiefs. Vastupala was the Governor of Cambay, which probably included 
Lafa. 

During this period, Ghughula. the chief of Godhra. was attacking the caravans that 
passed through his territory from Central India to Gujaiat ports. Under instructions from 
Viradhavala (1233-38 A.D.) Tejapala defeated Ghughula. On his way back, according 
to Vaslupalacharita of Jinaharshagaui, Tejapala visited Baroda and repaired a temple of 

** Ibid. P.6. 

** Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I. Part r. Pp. 182-184. 

KumSrapdlacharita of Jayasirhhasfiri. 

*• L. B. Gandhi. Op. oil. P. 10. 

*’ Ibid. P. ir. 

*» Ibid. P. 12. 

*» Ibid. 
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Adiivaj'a at Utkota'(Akota);f« : :A riiantiscript of Gait^avsho was'pr^paTed at Baroda in 

In 1238, Viialadeva, the son of Viradhavala assumed an independent status and 
the Vaghela dynasty founded by his great grand-father Lavaijaprasada consolidated its hold 
on Gujarat. ViSaladeva moved his capital to Anhilwada. He was succeeded by Arjunadeva 
(1262-74 A.D.) Sarangadeya.( 1275-96) and Karnadeva {1296-1298), The last ruler Kama 
was defeated and driven out of Gujarat by the generals of Allauddin Khilji in 1298. 

We have already seen, how Baroda was a great cultural centre. What are the mate¬ 
rial relics of this period in Baroda which can be attributed to this period? At Akota tlie 
people seem to have been living near the present village, i.e., to the west of our excavations. 
We have one very interesting evidence to show that the people were not staying on the bank 
of the river. A huge dumping pit ( Ukarda) was cut on the bank of the river and fragments 
of innumerable pots (plain and decorated nicely by painting black designs on white back¬ 
ground on bright red pots.) Hence they must have been deposited by people staying away. 
Fortunately, we had a clue as to the date and the people who made and used such pottery 
in the Medical College area. Hence we know that they belong to the Solanki period. .. 

During the extensive construction activities in the present Kothi and Medical College 
areas, a number of sculptures and Gadhia coins were reported. Images of Sarasvatl, Siva 
killing the demon Andhaka, Visriu as Trivikrama, a form of Surya and a number of fragmeiits 
of a temple of this period were found.w During our last season’s excavation at the Medical 
College area, about twenty sculptures and fragments of a temple were found in i huge 
dumping pit! All of them can be attributed stylistically to the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Probably there was a temple which was destroyed during the invasion of Nusrat Khan and 
Alpkhan, the Generals of Allauddin Khilji in 1298 A.D. About 300 feet from our trench in 
the Medical College, a plinth of a temple in red sandstone was discovered in the foundations 
of the Out-Patient block. This occurred at the same depth as the sculptures mentioned' 
above and the huge debris pit was also cut in the same contemporary ground level. 

Similarly, we have evidence of destruction at Akota. We have already referred to 
the bronzes from Akota. The seated image of Adinatha has an inscription in characters' 
of the loth century which refers to the monastery (Vasatika) at Ankontaka. Another image 
of Jinatrayi is dated 1006 V. S. ( 946 - 947 )- Majority of the images belong to the Pre-Solanki‘ 
period and a few of them belong to the nth and 12th centuries. If we recall the evidence 
of Jinabarshagani, who has recorded Tejapala’s repairs to the temple of AdiSvara {already 
referred to) it becomes clear that Akota continued to be a great centre of Jains with temples 
and monasteries. 

Botnbuy Guzcltecf. I. 1. P* 201. L. B. Gandhi. Op. cit. P. 13* 

« Ibid. P. 14. 

R. N. Mehta. Op. cit. 267. 
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- ! The mounds on the bank of the river Vishvamitri, specially the lower one towards the 
Bhimnath Mahtdeva show extensive evidence of destruction and brick robbing. After the 
area was abandoned for regular habitation, one or two temples seem to have existed at the 
site and theit destruction probably coincided with the regular quarrying of the site for the 
old bricks, In the building to which we have already referred to as being abandoned due to 
flooding, we have a series of spoil pits or trenches dog by the later folk for the bricks. “ 
Where the bricks were not robbed, we get remnants of old walls (as many as twenty seven 
courses). It was not always possible for them to strike the wall directly. So at places their 
spoil pits do not coincide with the walls. In one of these pits was found a gadhia coin of a 
very degraded or late form. 

Besides in the top portions of the mounds and in the spoil pits and disturbed areas, 
were recovered a number of broken temple stone fragments, terracotta figures and pieces of 
decorated stucco. Hence it is possible to synchronise the destruction in both the areas of 
Baroda and date them to the invasion of Gujarat by the Generals of Allauddin Khilji. Ihis 
assumption gains additional strength from the way in which a huge hoard of images, ranging 
in date from 6lh to 12th century from the Jain temples at Akota, were buried in a hurry in 
a deserted area in an improvised pit with a sealing of bricks closely arranged like a floor on 
top of the pit (so that they should not fall into the hands of Muslims). Thanks to a pot¬ 
ter’s pick, the whole treasure, which has been entombed in the Mother Earth, has seen the 
light of the day, now to adorn, not a temple, but a museum ! 

Before we take up the Muslim period in the history of Gujarat and Baroda in partic¬ 
ular, it will not be out of place to discuss the extent of Muslim influence in Western India be¬ 
fore they gained political supremacy of the land at the end of the 13th century. The art of 
glazing pottery seems to have been introduced (or re-introduced ? ) by the Muslims who came 
to India either for commerce or for war. The proximity of the West coast ports to Asia and 
Africa and the resultant cultural and commercial contacts have already been discussed. From 
ttie evidence of excavations, discussed separately, the glazed pottery, was being used in 
Baroda at least, in the Pre-Muslim period, r.e. before the 14th century. 

Now we shall see what evidence we have about the early Muslim settlements on the 
West coast with special reference to Gujarat. The first great attempt of Muslims to conquer 
these parts was that of Junaid, the Arab Governor of Sindh who sent expeditions against 
Marwar, Broach Ujjain, Malwa and Bhinmal. This statement of A 1 Biladuri is confirmed 
by the Navasari plates of AvanijanaSraya PulakeSi. ** Though this military conquest was 

M This type of brick quarrying is a very common feature which also occurs to-day. The classic 
example of this is the great Indus valley city of Harappa, The bricks from this ancient city 
served as ballast for seventy miles of the N. W. Railway track. 

: Eluot and Dawson. Historian’s History of India. Vol. I. P. 109. 

« Bombay Gazetteer. I. i. P. 109. 
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frustrated, it did not in any way interfere with the trade and commerce and there seems to 
have been regular Muslim settlements on the West Coast. According to Ibn Haukal (968- 
998 A.D.) as well as A 1 Kazwini, the most striking fact about the RSshtrakfita rule was their 
tolerance towards Islam.** According to Ibn Haukal, there was Juma Masjid at Cambay 
and that the precepts of Islam were openly taught. ” At Cheul (Saimur), according to A 1 
Masudi 943 A.D. there were 10,000 Muslims including those coming from Arabia, Persiai* 
Gulf, Basrah, Baghdad and other towns. 

This policy was continued by the Solankis. According to the account of Nur-ud-din 
Muhammad Ufi (1211 A. D.), the Hindu inhabitants of Cambay, instigated by the Parsis, 
destroyed a Muslim mosque. One poor Musalinan preacher went and complained to Jaya- 
siiiiha Siddharaja at Psta?. The latter made a personal enquiry and punished the offenders 
and ordered the mosque to be rebuilt at the expense of the non-Muslims. ®* Cambay con¬ 
tinued to be a strong hold of Muslims. When Vastupala was appointed as the Governor of 
Cambay, there was one Sayad or Sadak, a wealthy Muslim merchant, who on account of his 
wealth dominated Cambay. According to Prahandhako&a of RijaSekhara suri and Vastup&la 
Charita of Jina harsha.gani, Sayad was defeated and all his wealth was confiscated and 
Vastupala's titles included one " Sayada varhia Kshyakara ” (Destroyer of the Sayad 
family).** According to Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Arabic words began to infiltrate into 
Gujarati from the reign of Kumarapala. 

Baroda, being on the old highway along the coast and dominating the route to Cen¬ 
tral India through the Dohad—Godhra gap—might have had some settlements, which would 
account for the existence of Muslim pottery in the Solanki Period. 

Muslim Period 

We pass on to the Muslim period in the History of Baroda. *® This may conveniently 
be divided into three periods, (i) The period of the Delhi Sultanate—1297-X403 A.D., 
(2 ) the Gujarat Sultanate 1403-1573 A.D. and (3) the rule of the Moghuls~i573-i76o. 

« Bombay Gazetteer. Pp. 529-30. Elliot. Op. cit. I. Pp. 34-38 and I, P. 97. 

« Elliot. Op. eit. I. P. 34 - 

»« Elliot. Op. cit. II. 162. Bombay Gazetteer, p. 5x2. 

*» I am very much obliged to Dr. B. J. Sandesara for this information and the references: Bom~ 
bay Gazetteer. I. i. P. 202. 

Dr. B. J. Sandesara. Literary circle of MahamStya Vastup&la. 1950. Paras 49 and 59. 
JiNAVijAYAjl. Puratana Prabandka Sangraha. Pp. 56 and 73. 

** lam very much obliged to Shri K. H. Kamdar for some valuable information pertaining to 
this period from his unpublished manuscript of the revised Gazetteer. The major part of the 
chapter is based on the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I ( History of Gujarat). 
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Delhi Sultanate : 1297-1403 A.D. 

Gujarat was first conquered by Allauddin, who sent his two Generals—Alp Khan and 
Nusrat Khan. While Alp Khan was engaged in North Gujarat and Kathiawad, Nusrat Khan 
conquered south Gujarat, captured and destroyed Cambay and Broach. Baroda was on 
the way and we have already seen the effects of their invasion. Alp Khan, who was the 
Viceroy of Gujarat for nearly twenty years, consolidated the Muslim conquests. We do not 
know the exact status of Baroda during this Delhi Sultanate, but probably, it was a District 
headquarter or a Sarkar, as it was known during the Gujarat Sultanate. The other chief 
cities were stated to be Patan, Cambay, Surat and Broach. 

Baroda came into limelight during the last years of the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlak (1345-51). During this period, there were a number of foreign nobles Amiran-i- 
Sadah, who maintained garrisons consisting of Moghuls, Afghan and Turks. Somehow, the 
relations of the Musalman Governors of Gujarat with Delhi were not characterized by 
loyalty. Taking advantage of the lax administration and policies of Mohmud-din-Tughlak, 
the Amirs of Baroda and Dabhoi rebelled against the authority of Delhi with the support of 
the local population in 1345. The Amiran-i-Sadah of Baroda and Dabhoi, intercepted a 
convoy of horses and treasure that was being taken to the Emperor Via Baroda, and captured 
it. This brought down the wrath of the Sultan, who put down the rebellion, after camping 
at Broach and Asawal. He went to Daulatabad from Gujarat, but on his way back he was 
ccmfronted with another revolt which he successfully put down. Baroda continued to be 
under the Delhi Sultanate till 1403, when the then Governor Zafar Khan invested his son 

Tatar Khan as Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 

We have no archaeological relics which can be definitely ascribed to this period. But 
it seems Baroda gradually became more important overshadowing Akota. From the excava¬ 
tions, we learn that there was no occupation of the Muslim period at Akota on the bank of 
the river. A coin of Firuzshah Tughlak (1351-88 A. D.) dated A. H. 784 of Delhi Huzrat 
mint was found in the Medical College area in 1948. ** 

Gujarat Sultanate: 1403-1573 

The province of Gujarat became independent of Delhi in 1403 and Zafar Khan after a 
short reign of a few months of his son, assumed the title of Muzaffar and ruled till 1419 A.D. 
During the Sultanate, Baroda was one of the twenty-five Sarkars or Districts. These Sarkars 
were either assigned to nobles in support of a contingent of troops or some times to paid 
officers. Muzaffar was succeeded by Ahmed Shah I, (1411-41), the founder of Ahmedabad. 
Shortly after bis accession, Governor of Baroda. Moi-ud-din Firuz Khan led a revolt aided 
by the Governors of Broach and Cambay, but the attempt was defeated by Ahmed Shah.** 


•r R. N. Mehta. Op. cit. 262. 

•» Clive Bayley. Local Mohmmedan Dynasties 0/ Gujarat. P. 88. 


London. 1886. 
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Ahmed Shah was succeeded by his son Muhammad 11 (1441-52). In 1451, the noblefs 
^placed bis son Jalal Khan as a ruler in the name of Kutubuddin. Taking advantage of this 
disaffection, Sultan Muhammad, the ruler of Malwa moved into Gujarat and plundered 
Baroda. 

After a short reign of Kutbuddin (1451-59) and his uncle Daud, Fateh Khan, the 
son of Ahmed Shah became the Sultan as Muhammad Shah (Beghra). This ruler who is thje 
subject of a countless romantic legends ruled Gujarat till 1511 A.D. It was the dream of 
the Sultans of Gujarat to capture Pavagadh on account of its commanding position and its 
impregnable hill fort along the Godhra gap. Ahmedshah tried but failed. This dream wa 9 
fulhUed by Muhammad Beghra after a continuous siege for twenty months. In 1482, before 
hisi siege of Pavagadh, he met the envoys of the Raval of Champaner at Baroda and rejected 
their overtures for peace. ■ 

Baroda was given as a Jagir to his son Prince Khalil Khan, who resided mostly at 
Baroda. It is said that he founded a new town of Baroda and named it Daulatabad after 
he became Sultan as Muzaffer Shah.the II in 1511 A.D.** It seems, it was Prince Khalil 
Khan that built the modern fort of Baroda. Wollebrandt Geleynssen de Jogh, an officer in 
the, Dutch East India Company who visited Baroda in 1625, has left to us a " Remonstrate ” 
It.gives great details about the social and Economic life of Gujarat and incidentally throws 
.much light on, the history of Baroda.*® He says, “ The said town (Brodera ) was bailt by a 
Moor (Muslim), who was the son of the king of (Qou )souratte named Sultan Mahomet 
Begra,;... .. " According to him the new town was built near but to the west (? ) of 
Baroda.®* This is another landmark in the history of Baroda. Because, with the con¬ 
struction of the fort the focus shifted further eastwards from the Early Medieval Baroda and 
gradually the site of ancient Vadapadraka was abandoned. The actual cause of the abandon¬ 
ment seems to be the destruction and plunder of Mohammad Khilji of Malwa in 1451, 
According to Mendalslo ( 1638 ), Baroda was built " of late years by Rasia Ghie, son of 

** Ibid. P. 137. 

** According to Mirat-i-Sikandari, given by Bayley, he founded a city in the Baroda District. 
But Ferishta and the " Tabakat-i-Akbari, both say that he renamed Baroda as Daulatabad, 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi also supports the view that,he built in an adjacent quarter, which has since 
merged into Baroda. Bayley— Op.cit. P.244. ; 

*® J‘. pH. Vogel. "A Hollander’s Description of Baroda about 1625.” Annual Report oj the 
■ Archaeological Department of Baroda State. 1936-37. Pp, 41-46. 

** Ibid. P. 42. But it may be noted that there is some thing wrong with his sense of direction, 

. The modern fort of Baroda, which has certain features of the fort of Ahmedabad built earlier, 
is to the east and.not west o.f old Baroda, f.e. the Kothi area. 

There are different traditional accounts. One ascribes the construction of the fort to 
Rumikhan, a gunnery expert, while another attributes its construction to the period after the 
fall of Champaner following the death of Muhaminad Beghra. R. N. Mehta. Op. Cit. P., 269. 
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Sultan'Mahomet Begarah, the last king of Gussuratta, out the tuins of the. old Brpdtjra 
which was half a legue thence/' ' i/. 

Muhammed Beghra was succeeded by his Son Khalilkhan as Sultan Muza.flfar Shah II 
{1513-26 )^ Immediately after his accession, Muzaffar met at Baroda Prince Sahib Khan of 
Malwa, who was usurped from his throne by younger brother. Jhis Prince whp happenerl 
to be a co-guest of the envoy from Persia had to leave Gujarat without any help following 
an incident in the camp of Muzaffar Shah at Champaner. 

An important era in the history of Gujarat Sultanate ended with the, reign of 
Muzaffer, when a period of decay set in. Gujarat was one of the .strongest of-Provincial 
Governments at the time. The political refugees from the Moghul Empire wpre taking 
shelter in the court of Ahmedabad. The behaviour of Sultan Bahadur Shah brought down 
On him the wrath of the Moghul Emperor Humayun. Besides the rivalries among the various 
nobles led to serious internal factions, which invited and facilitated the MoghuT conquest of 
(jujarat.. Another factor in the politics of the period was the Portugese who were trying to 
play one against the other. 

Imad-ul-Mulk Klmsh-Qadam, the king maker of this period got Sultan Sikander 
murdered and proclaimed the young prince Nasir Khan as Sultan Mahmud II. Hearing this^ 
prince. Bahadur Shah,who went to the rescue of Slkandar. Lodi, retup^ed in a, Lurry and 
he was proclaimed as Emperor Bahadur Shah. Khush-Qadam, whp was frightened at the 
turn of events sent Azad-ul-Mulk with an army to Baroda to divert the attention of Baha¬ 
dur Shah who was moving to Champaner after his coronation. This did not have the desired 
effect and Bahadur Shah proceeded to Champaner and later Khush-Qadam was excQute^ 
with two niore nobles/® 

; . As already remarked, Bahadurshah’s reign marks the beginning of the end of the 

Gujarat Sultanate.- While he was defying Humayun, the nobles in south - Gujarat became 
jurbulent. Taking advantage of the policy of Ba-hadurshaji, some of t^ie politlcal’exiies from 
tjie.Moghul court were taking shelter in Gujarat. During the reign of Bahadursliah, Prince 
Zaman Mirza,. the son-in-law of Babur took refuge in his court. The former, refused to 
cpiiiply with a request of Humayun to surrender him. This jed to the invasion ,of Gujaraf 
by Humayun 1535-36- After Bahadursliah fled to Diu, Humayun spent his time in indo¬ 
lence and revelry at Champaner. 

As part of his settlement of Gujarat, he appointed Mirza Askari as Viceroy and posted 
kis p\yn officers in charge of the forts of Cambay, Baroda, Broach and Surat.®* But this was 
pot destined to live,long as he had to fight for his own throne due to the activities of Sher 
Shah .Sur immediately after leaving Gujarat. Humayun went to the Gangetic basin via 

Bombay Gazetteer. VII. P.529. 

M. E. Commissariat. Op. cit. P.316-317. ■ 

*• M. S. CommissariatJ Op. cit. Pi 368; : 
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Malwa by passing again througli Cambay, Baroda, Broach and Surat on his way back from 
Ahmedabad. 

Bahadurshah very scon recovered his empire only to die after a few months. 

After Bahadurshah. four weaklings: Muhammad III, Mahmud III (1537-54)- Ahmed 
in (1554-1561) and Muzaffar III (1561 to 1573) ruled Gujarat and they were mere tools in 
the hands of the powerful nobles who ruled the Empire. The history of the Sultanate during 
this period is indeed the history of the warring nobles who were quarrelling among them¬ 
selves. The situation was also complicated by the factions between the Gujarat nobles and 
the foreign nobles, the Turks, the Afghans and the Abyssianians. Learning from the experi¬ 
ence of the reign of Mahmud III, the nobles while proclaiming Ahmed Shah as the ruler with 
Itrnad Khan as the Minister, partitioned the empire among themselves.^® One of the most 
important nobles of the court was one Saiyad Mubarak. He was held in great respect and 
the towns of Patan, Champaner and Cambay and the divisions of Kapadwanj, Baroda, 
Balasinor, Dholka, Gogha and Dhandhuka were given over to him in the partition of 1554. 
Another noble, who continued to play a great part in the history of Gujarat was Itmad 
Khan, who played the.role of a king maker, in spite of eclipses of power at the hands of his 
rivals. 

In 1561, at the time of the accession of Muzaffar Shah III, there was another partition 
between the nobles. Changiz Khan, the son of Imad-ul-mulk Arslan Rumi, acquired the 
Districts of Surat, Broach, Baroda and Champaner. He bestowed the district of Baroda on 
Alaf Khan Habshi.’^ The ambition of Changiz Khan went further and he became the master 
of Ahmedabad by 1567 driving Itmad Khan into a temporary exile. 

It is at this stage that a new family enters into the politics of Gujarat. The ill- 
fated Zaman Mirza, who came to Gujarat during the reign of Bahadurshah, was driven back 
to the camp of Humayun after the failure of his abortive attempts to set himself as the king 
after the death of Bahadurshah with the help of his harem. Zaman’s grandson Mohmud 
Hussein Mirza, was given the Jagir of Azampur in Rohilkhand by Akbar. His revolt led to 
his arrest at Bayana from which he escaped. Aided by his two brothers, Ibrahim Hussain 
Mirza and Shah Mirza, he entered Gujarat via Malwa and joined the court of Changiz Khan, 
and helped him in his military adventures. Their disloyalty and heavy demands led to a 
fight with Changiz, and they had to flee to Malwa. 

Taking advantage of the murder of Changiz Khan at Ahmedabad in 1567, the Mirzas 
returned to Gujarat and conquered Broach, Baroda and Surat. Ibrahim Mirza was in charge 
of Baroda, while his two brothers Hussein Mirza and Shah Mirza held Surat and Champaner 

Ibid. 459-460. 

Bombay Gazetteer. P. 260. Vol. I. Part I. 

’* I am very much obliged to Prof. K. H. Kamdar for his information about the Mirzas. 
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respectively. ’* The region to the south of the river Mahi more or less passed into the hands 
of the Mirzas. Itmad Khan drew the attention of Akbar to their growing power and it is 
said, that this was one of the important causes for the Mughal conquest of Gujarat. 

The Mughal Period: 1573-1734 A.D. 

The Mughal conquest of Gujarat is another landmark in the history of Baroda. The 
first invasion of Gujarat by the Emperor Humayun was more or less punitive in character 
and it had no permanent results. But, Akbar who conquered Gujarat in 1573 finally annex¬ 
ed it and made it a Subah of the Empire with its Viceroy at Ahmedabad. Baroda was a 
Sarkar or a district under the Viceroy of Gujarat. 

Akbar entered Gujarat from the north through Ajmere and Rajaputana. He was receiv¬ 
ed by some of the nobles including Itamad Khan at Kadi. After capturing Ahmedabad, Akbar 
moved towards Cambay and directed his military operations in south Gujarat from Baroda, 
after defeating Ibrahim Mirza. He appointed Mirza Aziz as the first Viceroy in Gujarat and 
sent Raja Todarmal to make a survey settlement of the province. The latter surveyed cen¬ 
tral Gujarat. Akbar also assigned Baroda to Nawab Aurang Khan for his services.’* 

During the Viceroyalty of Itmad Khan Gujarati, Muzaffar Shah, the last Sultan of 
Gujarat tried to recover his kingdom. From his exile in Sorath he recaptured Ahmedabad 
and attacked Baroda in 1583. Kutbuddin Mohmud Khan Atkah, the Imperial Commander 
defended Baroda in vain. He surrendered himself. Kutbuddin was latter killed treacher¬ 
ously. Mirza Akbar Rahim Khan, son of Behram Khan, was sent with a large army as the 
fifth viceroy of Gujarat at the close of 1583 to rectify the situation. He restored Mughal 
power and forced Muzafiar to flee to Kathiawad. 

It is not possible to get a full history of Baroda proper. In 1634, Aga Fazl, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Baroda was appointed as the commander of the body-guard of prince Aurangazeb. 
In 1696, Muhmud Bahlol Shirwani, was succeeded after his death by Muhmud Beg Khan 
as governor of Baroda. 

Taking advantage of the weakness of the Mughals, Marathas plundered Gujarat for 
its wealth. The appointment of Senapati Khanderao Dabhade, to collect chauih (i of the 
revenue and Sardeshmukhi i/io) in 1699 inaugurated more or less a new chapter in the 
expansion of Maratha power in Gujarat. It marked the culmination of a series of plunders 
from 1664, the year of the first raid of Shivaji on Surat. 

1* Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I. Part I. P. 265. 

” Ibid. P. 266. 

Bombay Gazetteer. P. 269. 

Ibid. P. 289. 
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In 1705, Damaji Jadhav with a large army defeated the Mughal armies at Rajapipla 
and Baba Pirah on the Narbada. Takirig advantage of the confusion, Kolis ravaged the coun¬ 
try and Baroda was plundered for two days. ” . ; 

In 1715, Momin Khan, Governor of Sqrat, (during rule (jf Daud K^n Panni, the fprty 
-sixth Viceroy of Gujarat), appointed his deputies in Dholka, Petlad, Nadiad and Baroda. 

In the same year during the Viceroyalty of Maharaja Ajit Singh, Haider Kuli Khan was 
appointed to be a minister and military commandant of Baroda, Nandod, Arhar Mataf, 
Surat and Cambay. 

The only monument which can be definitely assigned to the Moghul Period is the 
Hajira on the Makarpura road. " It entombs the corporal remains of Kutub-ud-din and his 
son Navrang. The former, as already referred to, was the Governor of Baroda arid he was 
killed treacherously by Muzaffar Shah III in 1583. 

From the Medical College area three copper Ilahi coins of Akbar were recovered by 
Arvind G. Pandya. 

We get important glimpses of Baroda during the Mughal period from the accounts of 
early European travellers and they also throw light on the prosperity of Gujarat includ¬ 
ing Baroda. * 

About the position of the town of Baroda, the main centre or the chief focus of 
Mughal Baroda seems to be the present citadel. We have no exact information as to the 
date of this shifting of the focus eastwards from the centre of ancient Vadapadraka, that is,, 
the present Kothi area. But it can easily be inferred from the fact that the citadel of Baroda 
was built by Khalil Khan at the beginning of the i6th century as already referred to. ^ This 
would have led to the development of the new area at the expense of the old. This shift 
must have been necessitated by the destruction and plunder of Baroda by Mohmud Khilji, 
the Sultan of Malwa in 1451. 

This information is yery well corroborated by the accounts of Geleynssen de Jongh 
(1625),®* Mandelslo {1638 ) *® and Ogi|jri^.** According to De Jongh, the then city of 
Baroda was built one and half miles yvest (? East) of “ the real or old Brodera, ” The new 

’’’’ Bombay Gazetteer. P. 294. 

« Ibid. P. 299. 

Ibid. , 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of Baroda State. 1934-35. P.13, 

Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. VII. P.529. 

VOGEt. Op. cit. i 

B. G. op. cit. 
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town was called Radiepoer/’ '"Even now-a-days the said town is called by .many not 
Brodera, but Radiepoer. In as much as the town in question was large, strongly fortified 
and well built, the people or inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, for the sake of their 
safety, have come and settled in and about the said Radiepoer, likewise those from the 
real or old Brodera, consequently it has, in a short time, grown so much that it has drawn to 
itself the whole trade of old Brodera. In fine, old Brodera must have become a ruined town 
without either trade or inhabitants and it cannot even be reckoned to be a village so that, 
as we have said, Radiepoer is now called Brodera by all travellers. Mandelslo, who visited 
Baroda in 1638, recorded that ** it was built of late years, by Rasia Ghie, the son of Sultan 
Mahomet Begarah, the last king of Gussuratta, out of the ruins of the old Brodera which 
was half a legue thence. These two accounts are also confirmed by Ogiivy (1660-80) 
according to whom, the old town was ruined and left desolate by all the people going to 
the new town, whose towers and bulwarks were made of chalk and stone.'' 

This picture of Baroda is beautifully corroborated by the recent excavations in the 
Medical College area of ancient Vadapadraka, Here two phases of a building built during 
the Ahmedshah I (1411-41) and renovated and extended in the reign of Muhammed Beghra 
(1456-1511) has been found immediately below the layers containing a coin of Khanderao 
Gaekwad and pottery of a completely different type from that found with and around the 
building. This definitely shows that the Medical College area, which was the nucleus of 
ancient Vadapadraka was abandoned. It was later inhabited again during the Maratha Period 
as indicated by the coins and pottery. 




About the economic prosperity of Baroda during the Mughal period we have equally 
good evidence. In 1613, Nicholas Withington visited Baroda and he described it as “ a little 
cittye, yet of fyne buildings; where we brought some commodities for trading. ” “ Edward 
Dodsworth in 1620 described the rich and well watered plain in which Baroda was located.®* 
In the same year, the British established factories at Baroda, Sarkhej and Cambay. Accord¬ 
ing to Churchill, the Dutch Company maintained some factors in Baroda with the main 
object of exporting coarse cloth to Arabians and Ethiopians. In 1638, Mandelslo speaks of 
the calico weavers and dyers and other workers of the textile industry settled to the west of 
the city. 


In 1655, the Dutch agents were withdrawn on account of the reduction in the Com¬ 
pany's establishment. Similarly the British closed their factory in Baroda in 1670. This 
probably is due to the uncertain times and the disorders caused by the incursions and 
plunders of the Marathas into South Gujarat beginning from 1664. 


** W11.LIAM Foster. Early Travels in Western India. (1583-1619). P. 203. Oxford. 1921. 

** Bombay Gazetteer. Vli. P. 530. 

*’ Ibid. 
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The Maratha Period-—1734-1949. 


Though Gujarat formally continued to be under Mughal till 1760, their rule in Baroda 
ended in 1734. In 1720, Damaji Gaekwar, a very able and faithful subordinate of Senapati 
Khanderao Dabhade was appointed as his deputy with the title of Shamsher Bahadur.^ The 
Mughal power was already on the decline and the Gujarat nobles, the Babis and the Jaloris 
were thinking of independence and Maharaja Ajit Singh was conspiring to knock off areas oh 
the borders of Rajaputana. This was a propitious moment for the establishment of Maratha 
power in Gujarat. Already they controlled the forntier citadels of Salher, Parnera and 
Bagvada, commanding the highways to Deccan and Khandesh from Gujarat. In 1720, Pilaji 
Gaekwar, who succeeded his uncle Damaji after a few months established himself at Songadh 
in south-eastern Gujarat. 

The Maratha leaders took sides in quarrels of the local Mughal officials. In 1723^, 
Pillaji and Kantaji Kadam aided Hamid Khan against Rustam Ali and secured the right of 
collecting chauth in the areas to the south of Mahi and to the north of Mahi respectively. 
They tried ineffectively to block the entry of Sadaruddin Khan, the Governor of Baroda 
into the city. 

The growing power of these local Maratha commanders in Gujarat was resented by 
Peshva Bajirao. He tried to enter into an agreement with the Governor Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
guaranteeing Gujarat against the inroads of Pillaji and Kantaji, in return for chauth to be 
collected by him. He also sent Udaji Pawar with an army to help the Governor of Baroda 
in 1727. But Pillaji and Kantaji out manoeuvred Udaji and prevented the junction of the 
armies. Baroda and Dabhoi were captured by Pilaji in 1727, while Champancr was captured 
by Kantaji in 1728. 

In 1731, Bajirao Peshva entered Gujarat with a large army. He met Maharaja 
Abhayasingh, the viceroy, at Ahmedabad and their combined armies marched towards 
Baroda. Both Bajirao as well as Abhayasingh, each of them entertained ambition to control 
Baroda at the expense of the other. But as fate would have it, Bajirao had to run to tlie 
Deccan to meet the threat of Nizara-ul-muik to his own kingdom. As the military operations 
failed, Maharaja Abhayasingh got Pillaji treacherously assassinated by a Marw^adi at Dakor 
1731. After this assassination, Abhayesingh recaptured Baroda and placed Sherkhan Babi 
in as the Governor of Baroda, 1732. 

As soon as the news of the death of Pillaji reached Umabai, the widow of Khanderao 
Dabhade, she marched on Baroda aided by Madhaji (Madhavarao) Gaekwar, the brother 
and Damaji, the son of Pillaji Gaekwad. The Desais of Padra stirred up Bhils and Kolis to 
revolt to help the Marathas. When Sherkhan was out of Baroda, it was besieged in 1734. 


»« Ibid. P. 389- 
Ibid. Pp. 305-306. 






Momin Khan, the Governor Of Gambay, who was directed to go to the resQUe:of Sherkhan, 
desisted from attacking the Marathas, who already inflicted a blow on him, Ihe 
capture of Baroda in 1734, ends the Mughal rule of Baroda and inaugurates a new era in the 
history of Barpda under the Gaekwars. 

The political history of the Gaekwads of Baroda was one of a chequered character 
and at no time they were allowed to rule independently without outside influence. 1 he 
history of Maratha power in Gujarat may be divided into four periods. From 1664 to 1743. 
it may be described as period of predatory raids of the Marathas with the main object of 
collecting money for the maintenance of their armies. But for Baroda, it was one of settled 
Maratha rule from 1734. The next period has aptly been called the ** Mercenary Period," 
when Marathas helped the warring factions among the Mughal officials and gained wealth 
and influence by lending their support. Till the year 1749, the Gaekwads formally acknowl¬ 
edged the authority of the Dabhade family. In that year inspired by Tarabai and Umabai 
Dabhade, Damaji attacked Poona. But he was finally defeated on the banks of the river 
Venya. From 30th April, 1751, the Gaekwars directly acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Peshvas instead of through the Dabhades. In 1752, the Gaekwad was given the title of 
Sena-Khas-KheV' with the responsibility of maintaining 1000 horses for the service of 
the Peshva and to give halt the share of conquest and revenues of Gujarat. 

The Maratha conquest of Baroda in 1734, is celebrated by the construction of the 
Mandvi gate of Baroda. This was built in 1736 A.D. by Malhara, the Governor of Baroda 
at the instance of Damaji, son of Pillaji. During the reign of Damaji II, Songadh continued 
to be the centre and he later shifted it to Anhilwada Patan. 

After his death in 1768, there was a dispute about the succession among his four sons 
Govindrao, Sayajirao, Fatehsing and Manaji. During this disturbed period, Baroda was held 
by Fatehsing who died in 1789, When Govindrao ascended the throne again in 1793 with 
the blessing of the Peshva, his illegitimate son Kanoji tried to defend himself against his 
father with the help of Arab mercenarieslM||^JI^ered Kanoji to Govindrao treacherously. 
After the death of Govindrao in 1800, he wassuc^ded by his imbecile son Anandrao. This 
gave rise to a conflict between Kanoji and his half-brother who became powerful and Ravji 
Appaji the Minister. Taking advantage of this, the Arabs became very turbulent. In 1802, 
Major Walker interfered with the situation and defeated the Arabs who controlled all the 
four gates of the city. The Arabs agreed to leave Baroda peacefully. From 1802 a British 
Resident was posted at Baroda with Walker as the first incumbent of that office. After the 
treaty of Bassein 1802, the British became powerful in Gujarat and from that day they con¬ 
stituted themselves as the arbiter in the transactions of the Gaekwads with outsiders as well 
as the Peshvas. The British political power was consolidated further by their treaties with 


G. S. Sardesai. New History of the Marathas. Voi. II. P. 311. 
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the Gaekwad in 1817-18 and the Peshvas 1819. This also 6nally broke the ppnnection 
between the Baroda and Poona. 

In 1830, the office of the Resident at Baroda was abolished and a political Comraisi- 
sioner of Gujarat was appointed at Ahmedabad, with the failure of endeavours by Elphin^ 
ston and the sequestration of certain mahals by Sir John Malcolm. The conciliatory policy 
of Lord Clare led to better relations and the British Residency was re-established in 1835.. 
It is of interest to note that the present Residency and the Resident’s bungalow was con¬ 
structed in 1835. »r 

The subsequent history of the Gaekwads and their effect on the history of Baroda. 
city has been summarised below: “ The history of the capital is so mixed up with the his¬ 

tory of the state.. .Takhtabai’s conspiracies, and Sitaram’s intrigues several times threatened 
Baroda with the horrors of a revolution, during the reign of Anandrao. The quarrel between 
Maharaja Sayajirao and Govindarao, the adopted son of Fatesing, filled Baroda with troops 
and turbulent rascals. In the year of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army, Baroda was in some 
danger, perhaps, of conspiracies. Finally after Malharao’s deposition a few turbulent folk 
bethought them of putting his alleged son by Lakshmibai on the Gadi. ” ** With the inter¬ 
vention of British troops under Sir Richard Meade order was reestablished. 

With the accession of Sayajirao HI, a new chapter in the history of Baroda opened 
in 1875. This was a period of great progress and constructive achievements in an era of 
peace and order. With the abandonment of power by the British in 1947, Baroda became a 
part of the Union of India. With the merger of the State in 1949. it had lost individuality 
and it is now a part of the State of Bombay. Thus we come to the end of the history of 
the city of Baroda from the earliest times. 





This building is now occupied by the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 
Bombay GazeUeet. VIII. P. 533. 



